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Add to the droll humor of the immensely popular comedy series the 
hilarious touch the Hayses bring to all their plays and you have only a slight 
idea of the new comedy, Mister Peepers. Here is a play ideally suited to all 
groups — professional, community, college, and high school theatres. Mister 
Peepers is a comedy about teachers and students that will entertain all ages. It 
recounts the troubles that amiable, quiet Mister Peepers encounters on one 
highly amusing weekend. He receives an offer to give up his career for a posi- 
iton in the business world at an astonishing salary; he finds out what hot water 

7 men a man can get into when a spoiled and impulsive young lady takes it into her 
imaginative head that she is in love with you — Peepers, that is. And on top 


y womee of it all, Mister Peepers himself falls in love and begins to build up his own 

(extras if desired) pipedream that includes membership in a swank ccuntry club, an executive 
suite with private secretary, a house with picture windows and twins. No one 
Interior is more surprised than Mister Peepers when everything — including the pam- 


pered girl's irascible father and the outraged school principal — explodes in 


tumes . - . . . 
Modern costume his face. The humorous and surprising manner in which Mister Peepers meets 


Books, 90 cents these, and other preblems is the substance of a most unusual and engaging 
play. Whether you know Mister Peepers from television or not, youll love 
Royalty, $35.00 him wholeheartedly when you meet him in this new comedy. 
y y y 


SEND FOR THE 1955 SUPPLEMENT TO OUR BASIC CATALOGUE OF PLAYS 


The House of (Plays 





25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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6% TIMES 
BRIGHTER 
HEAD 
SPOTS 





# 
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Nothing takes its place for get- There are enthusiastic users every- 
ting a sparkling-spot. Adjustable, where. You'll always be glad you 
self - regulatitig “ transformer in bought one: Horizontal masking con- 
base. Burns quietly for 80 min- trol angles 45 degrees in either di- 
utes without retrimming. A flick- rection. Fast-operating, 6-slide color 
erless spot — sharp edged from boomerang. Two-element variable 
head to flood. Silvered glass focal length objective lens system. 
reflector. Mounted on casters. 









Any 110-volt outlet is a source of powerful, sparkling light 
for your plays, special events, and big, brilliant projected 
slide pictures. Here are three means of making you proud of 
your presentations. 


PErnange for a Demonstration How! 


See your theatre, 
school or stage equipment dealer 
or send coupon for free literature and prices. 


PICTURES 
IN 
LIGHT 
ROOMS 


WONG UNIVERSAL HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC SLIDE PROJECTOR 
Its performance spoils you for any other projec- 


tor. That’s why so many schools are switching 
to Strong. Brilliant projection of 3-1/4" x 4’ NAME 








A SUBSIDIARY OF 
GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong 
( ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette; ( ) Slide Projector. 





slides. With adaptations, 2’’ x 2” slides. Easier 
to operate than 16 mm. movie projector. Operates oe 





for 80 minutes without retrimming. Portable. ose ace 
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16 READINGS 16 
Have Won 
180 State and Inter-state 


and 17 National Contests 





(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
































HUMOROUS READINGS and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
AT THE SWIMMING POOL. Lewis. 7 state, MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
| inter-state, and a second in Na- 
tional. 60c Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
BROTHERLY LOVE. Black. 8 state, | tri- 
state and | National. 60c : 
GREEN PASTURES. Connelly. 7 state and 2 $2.50 Per Year Volume XXVI, No. 5 50c Per Copy 
National. 60c 
LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE. Black. 
7 state and | National. 60c CONTENTS 
MID-SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 9 state, SERIES PAGE 
3 inter-state and 3 National. 50c Dressing the Stage by Robert W. ee ee 10 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. Harbour. 7 state. European Theatre in Transition by Arthur H. Ballet ...................... 11 ) 
| tri-state and | National. 60c Put Yourself “On-the-Spot!” by William R. Johnson ...................... 12 7 
ARTICLES 
DEAMATIC READINGS Showmanship Is Our Business by Burt Liebert ..................0.00000005 7 
AFRAID OF THE DARK. Callahan. 7 state, ee Ge UP CN EE, WOME on. ccc ccccccccecenecseesrvacvaecees 8 
a _- and a second in - Dramatic Approach to a Hearing Difficulty by Frances Bowyer ............ 9 
i ° c 
THE AMERICAN WAY. Kaufman-Hart. 7 FEATURES 
state and | National. 60c A I 
BEYOND THE LAST MILE. Morris, 14 state one: ee crt ak ee ene hee en eee ee ee 4 
anit 6 iiie Ie ~4 is — ee ee nT eee Oe ey ee <= 
MARY STUART. 13 state and 1! National, 60c espian i chen ekaeeG ke OURE SEN DEA OURS AMER ES eee kbneNcKieeas 22 
ee enc Cede eee coke We RK AREKKE SA RERAA AK EO 24 
TELL TALE HEART. Poe. 8 state. 50c 
DEPARTMENTS 
ORATIONS 6 cata Wil neal s haw Re MEN RONG aes 14 
THE BIG PARADE. 19 state, 5 inter-state ae Te ne me tn aaa on ee 15 
sadk 2 Otattenel b0c oo = “4 vag pxbbcndek hgh bbe oe hon hiss AOR we RAEN O ee kee eee “ 
EE a ee ae ee 
THE MONSTER IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE. J ERE tee Poh ent avEhtehd terse serene ver eewnnn ane «5 
5 state, | inter-state and | onary B0c Plays of the sy eg Py — W. Blank ‘Tuer rel rec Se Tee ee ee 20 
iat ata atalh healt ng Brief Views by Willard Friederich ............ 0... ccc ccc cece ee enees 32 
THE SUPREME MENACE. 6 state, 3 inter- 
state and 2 National. 50c 
and 2 National. (This famous winner EDITORIAL STAPF advancement of ‘rsmchie ie if ahsceton ed se 
° i ° 
not to be confused with another oration Editor: a Critical . editorial “opinions expressed in 
using the same title and having the race Leon C. Miller...............College Hill Station se pages are those of the authors an p 
problem for its subject matter.) 60c pectetens Otter: Ce any Se photographs submitted’ to DRAMA ICS shorid "' 
on + on ol College Hill Station accompanied by self-addressed envelopes and suffi- 


cient postage for their return. While all due care 








Wetmore Readings have won 479 state ctttiiinaittiees Cincinnati 24, Ohio is hen of them, the publishers cannot be responsible 
. . ontribu rs: or e return of unsolicited m i - 
contests, 71 inter-state, and 35 National. aatiee Ag Ballet ........University ef Minnesote ny anuscripts or photo 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
. PrCrPe re t her llege 
Robert W. Ensley State aes ov Ree a SUBCRIPTION RATES 
WIN THE WETMORE TROPHY William Johnson.............. Kling Studios, Inc. One year subscription—Foreign............... $3.00 
Chicago, Illinois One year subscription—U.S.A................. 2.50 
We present our trophy to the school whose con- . ; Canada and Newfoundland ................. 2.75 
testant wins first over all in a Humorous, Dro- Department Editors: a ad eal Bate & nn 50 
matic, or Oratorical division of a state high Earl W. Blank........ Northeastern State College oo Pe eee eee 50 
school declamatory contest. See our catalog for Tahlequah, Oklahoma RATES TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
porticulars. ae te a eel a ek ek New York City THESPIAN SOCIETY 
Paul Myers...... Theatre Collection Public Library 
New York, New York Troupe Sponsors ....... a Bae e's BESS Gratis 
e Willard Friederich.............. Marietta College Thespian Student Subscription: One year subscription 
Marietta, Ohio included in life membership of $1.50 
Frieda Reed......... Upper Darby Sr. High School Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 per 





Upper Darby, Pa. year, as long as student remains in high school. 
WETMORE Advisory Editors: 


DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 











f Jean E. Donahey........_....Senior High School during the school year at College Hill Station, Cin- 
D i m t n Brownsville, Pennsylvania cinnati, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, 
ec Gg dg 10 Harry T. Leeper ...... .East Fairmont High School College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Date of publi- 
Fairmont, West Virginia —" a . ope a 1, Feb. a 1 
: : : pri an ay |. andfor ennings, Nationa! 
Bureau Marion Stuart.............-. pcos omens Director; Doris Marshall, Assistant Mettelea Director: 
Blandford Jennings Clayton High School _ A= ce ——, —_ Mat owe Joon, &. 
tee eee onaney, Senior Councilors; i " - 
1631 S. PAXTON ST. Clayton, Missouri ~ oe: any uncilor; Barbara Wellington, Sen 
Barbara Wellington. ..... .. .Durfee High School Entir , ’ 
e contents copyright, 1955, by the Nationol 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA Fall River, Massachusetts = Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 
Pant F. Gpp. ....-.2-00-:: Fairmont State College Ohio. Entered as second class matter, September 15, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 1935, at the post office at Cincinnati, Ohio, under 
Doris M. Marshoall............ Helena High School the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. Title 
Helena, Montano registered United States Patent Office. 
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= This charming comedy has captured the country. Some of the 


. best and most famous of the TV programs have been brought 
3 Act Comedy for 5m, 5w, plus 2 extras, 1 int. together and made into a perfect play for high school production. 


It is a beautifully organized play with a developing central plot 


se and an uproarious conclusion. The lay is especially easy to stage, 
set, adap ted for the stage from the television the roles will enchant your cast, ro your audience will delight in 


the opportunity to see your production of this outstanding hit. 
program. Playbooks 85 cents Royalty $35.00 


Paul W. Hettes, The Drama Workshop, Scranton, Pa. 
“I LOVE LUCY brought us the largest crowds in our theatrical history in spite 
of the fact that our second performance had to compete with a blizzard.” 

F. R. Burnham, Walnut Public School, lowa 
“We had the largest crowd that I’ve had in five years here.” 

LaVerne Roscoe, Avalon High School, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


“An overwhelming demand for tickets when the title was announced. Utter 
delight.” 


Delos O'Brian, Shasta Union High School, Redding, Calif. 
“We drew the largest audience in the history of the school — one thousand 
people.” 
Dorothy E. Boyer, Greenville High School, Mich. 
“IT LOVE LUCY drew a bigger crowd than any other play in this town in years.” 
Mrs. Marian C. Powell, Webster Central School, N.Y. 
“We haven’t had such a crowd in nine years.” 
Spencer S. Steenrod, East Liverpool High School, Ohio 


‘“Laugh-a-minute dialogue, which kept our audience in a continual uproar. Still 
hearing exuberant comment.” 


Eleanor C. Stout, Zelienople Public School, Pa. 


ce ) I tabulated a laugh record.” 


What Dramatic Directors Report 
About These Plays 


_ : — Joan M. Puhala, East Lawrence High School, Volant, Pa. 


foe a ey tae 4 “They loved every minute of MY LITTLE MARGIE. We've never received 
—_ i il ae ii ‘ B: so many compliments.” 
aT Tigeee et Emily Lister Mitchell, Revere High School, Revere, Mass. 
“It drew a large high school audience that rarely attends a play, school or 
otherwise.” 
C. B. Shepard, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
‘Each member of the cast was delighted. The audience enjoyed it and it played 
to 1200.” 
Mrs. Lorraine Quarve, Limon High School, Limon, Colorado 
“The audience commented that it was a play they enjoyed seeing and could 
enjoy seeing it again. The response was quick and natural and the laughs were 
genuine.” 


C. 0. Ryan, Oats Park School, Fallon, Nevada. 


“The audience said the play was hilarious.” 


Helen Lee, Central High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“The audience and cast were equally delighted.” 


Isabel Sloan, Kenton High, Kenton, Ohio 
“Everyone had fun doing it and the audience was enthusiastic.” 


Jean Evelyn Dyess, Seymour, Texas 
“We had an unusually large audience. The play was thoroughly enjoyed.” 


Television has already introduced the pert and vivacious Margie 

to most of America. She is presented here in an easily-staged play 

= is written especially for production by high school groups. 
e 


The pace is excellent, the dialogue crisp and humorous, and the 
situations extremely funny. Your cast and audience will have a 
3 Act Comedy, 6m, 6w. 1 int., adapted for the most enjoyable time with this gay and fresh comedy. 
ingalt Playbooks 85 cents Royalty $35.00 
stage from the famous television program of 


the same name. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Four major productions 
each season. 
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VEST POCKET THEATRE 


Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well equipped laboratory theatre. 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 


Two major productions each season. 
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TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Dramatic scripts produced in cooperation 
with Philadelphia television stations. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRITI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
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MUSIC IS COPYRIGHTED TOO! 


As See [t eo ¢ ® Jost A WORD of caution! All music, both 


S I TRAVEL throughout the country to 

attend area and regional conferences and 
in some instances school plays, I am tremen- 
dously impressed with the quality of the pres- 
entations, the enthusiasm of the student par- 
ticipants, the excellent guidance and leadership 
of our Thespian sponsors and the prestige of 
the National Thespian Society in each of our 
member schools. It is indeed gratifying to know 
that in most of our Thespian affiliated schools 
we have raised standards; that we are laying 
solid foundations upon which superior citizen- 
ship is being built for the future; and that ideals 
of honesty, morality, cooperation and under- 
standing are being implanted. The National 
Thespian Society, an honor society in secondary 
school theatre, is grateful for this opportunity 
to contribute its many services in helping to 
make America great. 

While attending the all state Florida Drama 
Festival at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, I was impressed by two factors: first, the 
quality of the presentations; and secondly, the 
large number of participating schools affiliated 
with our society. And that is the way it should 
be! Thespian affiliated schools should encourage 
all drama and speech projects within their state 
by participating in the programs and by their 
attendance. When I was informed that only 
seven schools participated in the first state 
drama festival four years ago, I was more 
than delighted to see the large number of 
participating schools in this year’s festival. 
Were there 70 or 100 Thespian affiliated schools 
in Florida instead of 35, the Speech and Thea- 
tre department of the University would have 
a real problem in trying to schedule all schools 
who wish to participate. Barbara Dodson, for- 
merly a Thespian Sponsor at Daytona Beach, 
who planned and executed the two-day pro- 
gram is to be especially commended for a job 
well done. 

The Indianapolis all-city drama festival was 
also outstanding this year. Superior work in 
secondary school theatre under the sympathetic 
cooperation of all the principals of the high 
schools and of the Superintendent and his staff 
is being done in all the city high schools. I 
saw a number of excellent productions of one- 
act plays in the beautiful, spacious new audi- 
torium of the Technical High School, sponsor 
of this year’s festival. Eddie Green, Director 
of the Technical High School Theatre, did an 
excellent job in setting up the two-day pro- 
gram. I hope that this annual festival will con- 
tinue for many years to come. 

One of the best equipped high school stages 
which I have ever seen, including dressing and 
make-up rooms, fully equipped closets for cos- 
tumes, scenery store rooms is located at the 
Kendallville, Indiana, High School. I saw an 
excellent presentation of Cinderella of Loreland 
on November 23, the last performance of a 
four night run. The costumes and scenery 
were all made by members of the dramatic 
societies. Three and sometimes four perform- 
ances are always presented of each major pro- 
duction, yet the population of Kendallville is 
only about 7,000. 

Twenty-five years ago Kendallville High 
School was just another school with no theatre 
equipment and practically no student and com- 
munity interest in the high school theatre. To- 
day it is all that any high school director could 
ever dream of—all because of one woman’s love 
for youth and theatre—Eva L. Robertson, Di- 
rector and Sponsor of Troupe 1106. To him who 
holds fast to his ideals come realization and 
recognition. 

Wherever I go I meet enthusiastic Thespian 
students, charming and inspired Thespian di- 
rectors, and appreciative administrators. The 
secondary school theatre is indeed in good 


hands! 


classical and popular, is copyrighted ma- 
terial and may thus not be used for any public 
performance for which admission is charged 
without special permission from the composers, 
publishers, or the National Association of Sonv- 
writers, Composers, and Publishers (ASCAP , 
New York City. As a number of recent plays 
without music have been published from mus - 
cals, both movie and legitimate theatre, pey- 
mission to present these plays by publishe:s 
does not grant also the right to include the 
music. To avoid serious embarrassment spo: - 
sors must first contact the publisher for pe: - 
mission, which were he unable to grant it, he 
can then refer them to the proper sources. A'| 
non-musical plays, which may have at one time 
or another appeared in the commercial theatre 
as musicals, can be produced very successful! y 
without music, and we recommend that yo. 
follow all legitimate procedures as listed by the 
publishers. 

One had better be sure before he includ: s 
any music in any play whether it be an origin || 
play or a play printed and controlled by legi- 
mate publishers. Violation of copyrights is sul- 
ject to heavy fines and possible imprisonment. 
Public schools are not exceptions to the rule 

While we are on this subject, let me remind 
all sponsors again that royalties for all plays 
must be paid at least one week before presentu- 
tion. One must have permission before, not after, 
the play is publicly presented in writing from 
the publisher, usually in form of a receipt for 
the Royalty paid. It is illegal and a downright 
violation of the copyright laws to copy parts 
from any play not in public domain. Copyrights 
cover 28 years and may be renewed for another 
28 years—a total of 56 years. To be safe one 
should write for permission from the publisher 
to produce any one play long before the play 
is announced and try-outs held. 





Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ... .$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K, 3 pearls ........ 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K, 8 sapphires ..... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 
er $ .50 
Keys: 
Official, plain sterling ............... $2.00 
Official, plain gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 10% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
ES . $2.30 
Postage included on cash orders — Any state 


tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Comedy in Three Acts 
By FRANCIS SWANN 





BOOKS 


90 CENTS 


ROYALTY 


$25.00 


As produced by Mt. Joy (Penna.) High School 


Produced in New York City. Three young men and three 
young women are sharing an apartment in all innocence. They 
are would-be stage folk and they have been driven to this 
scheme by the lack of economic security. It is a whacky plan 
they have in mind, for the apartment they rent is immediately 
above that of a Broadway producer who has quite a hit run- 
ning and is about to cast a road company. They rehearse the 
play which he is currently producing, but the problem is— 
how to get him upstairs to see it? Now, it so happens that 
the producer is an amateur chef of some considerable ability, 
and right in the middle of a culinary concoction he runs out 
of flour. He comes upstairs to borrow a cup. At last! The 





kids have him in the house, and they aren't going to let him 
out until he sees some evidence of their ability. So to im- 
press him they stage a murder scene. It is so realistic that 
police swarm into the scene and the misunderstanding be- 
comes hilarious when it is discovered the girl who is playing 
the corpse has been served a mickey finn. However, in spite 
of everything, what seems to be a profitable friendship springs 
up, and it looks as if the future might hold some promise for 
the youngsters. 

“, . . proved to be one of the merriest Broadway events in 
weeks . . . it has an underlying ring of truth that makes it 
human as well as amusing.”—New York Post. 





THE OBLONG CIRCLE 


Out of the wind and rain of a sudden storm, Alfred Taylor, 
author and part time actor, pushes open the front door of 
an old mansion and is mistaken for the owner of the house. 
He finds himself engaged in a battle for survival that be- 
comes more desperate as the night wears on. A young girl 
is struck down on the dimly lighted stairway, and a doctor, 
hurriedly summoned from the village, confines her to the 
house and leaves his nurse in charge. During the night she 
takes a turn for the worse and is removed to the local hos- 
pital. A routine check-up reveals that the girl never reached 

9 Men — 


3 Women — Interior 


A Mystery in Three Acts 
By HAROLD P. REDNOUR 


the hospital, and Taylor, already under suspicion as _ the 
assailant, finds himself trapped in the house and apparently 
the next victim! Taylor, slowly but surely, is forced to the 
wall as he battles desperately against intangible, unknown 
forces. From the first audience awareness that something 
is happening on the stage, even though the curtains have not 
yet parted, to the very quiet closing of the final curtain, 
“The Oblong Circle” uses a unique and original method of 
presentation, marking a new departure in mystery plays. 


Books 90 Cents — _ Royalty, $25.00 
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AVID GARRICK, one of the greatest ac- 

tors of all time, is the subject of a brief 
biography by Charles Randolph Trumbo, Spon- 
sor of our Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, Flor- 
ida. Although little mention is made of his 
stellar performances, Mr. Trumbo does stress 
Mr. Garrick’s struggles of his youth “to find 
himself’—an ever present problem of grow- 
ing-up. 


ONCERNED AS most directors are to pre- 

sent stellar performances, one sometimes 
loses sight of the immeasurably good that he 
can do to help through the dramatic arts those 
students who may have a hearing difficulty or a 
speech defect. How many directors would ever 
cast in a play a student who is totally deaf 
_ or who has a lisp? Yet to deny this opportunity 
to such an unfortunate of closely identifying 
himself with his social group is to encourage 
that morbid and frustrating feeling of “not 
wanted.” Frances Bowyer, Director of Drama 
and Sponsor of Troupe 649, Lima, Ohio, South 
High School, has a real message for all of us 
in her article, Dramatic Approach to a Hearing 
Difficulty. 


URT LIEBERT, former Sponsor of Thes- 

pian Troupe 295, Pomona, California, be- 
lieves wholeheartedly that secondary school 
theatre must sell its program to the school and 
community. He deplores poor attendance at 
our plays and rightly so. I agree with his 
statement: “The drama department that plays 
to only a few people is doing a small job, and 
rates only a small budget.” He will alert you 
further with his article, Showmanship Is Our 
Business. / 


ITH THE editing of each of the talent- 

ed Mr. Ballet’s series on the history of 
theatre, I am amazed at his ability to cover 
so much material with so few words. In this 
month’s article, European Theatre in Transi- 
tion, he presents major theatre developments of 
nearly all European countries; as, France, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, Italy, Germany, and Aus- 
tria. Here is indeed a “vest pocket” history of 
theatre. 


UR DEPARTMENT editors are still with 

us: Dr. Blank, with four more Plays of 
the Month; Mr. Myers, with his Broadway 
theatre and “movie” reviews; Mr. Mills, with 
his TV and radio selections; and Prof. Fried- 
erich, with his Brief Views. Miss Reed will re- 
turn with two more articles on Theatre for 
Children in the Spring issues. And, lest we for- 
get, our Thespian student authors are still 
Chattering away. 


¢¢ PF THIS WHOLE process of educational 
theatre is to be meaningful and justifiable 
in the light of the time, energy, and thought 
it demands, we owe it to ourselves to summon 
up the courage it takes to battle the forces at 
every school that vote only for prettiness, mis- 
taken realism and meaningless productions.” So 
states Mr. Ensley in his fifth article, Dressing 
the Stage, of his series on the high school thea- 
tre. You had better read the entire article. 


N - THE-SPOT summary of the week’s 

events at your school is the theme of Mr. 
Johnson’s article on original radio programs. 
He states in his article, Put Yourself “On-the- 
Spot!” the following: “here is a program you 
can create from start to finish, one that students 
can write, direct, narrate, and produce with- 
out close supervision.” Here is another ex- 
cellent suggestion for your educational radio 
program. ; 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas College 
of Arts and Industries, Kingsville. Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting 
Control; Scenery, Properties, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Directing; Acting; 
Publicity, Promotion, Performance. Price, $0.60 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary 
school level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of 
high school dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organization of the pro- 
duction staff, play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 

Price, 1.00 


DIRECTORY OF PLAYS FOR ALL WOMEN CASTS, edited by William Ellis Jones. 
Contains a list of one-act plays, collections of one-act plays, full-length plays, and 
addresses of publishers. Price, $0.25 


DIRECTORY OF STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES, by W. Fredric Plette. 
A listing of the names and addresses of firms where the many theatre needs of the 
director may be met. Price, $0.25 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE, by 
A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, University Theatre, State University of Iowa. 
A timely and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing the school 
theatre in terms of present-day requirements. Especially recommended for directors 
and school administrators. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, Northeastern College. An 
amazing source of information for directors in schools, colleges, and community 
theatres. Contains a complete discussion on the actual casting, directing, costuming, 
advertising and staging of each of the following outstanding plays chosen for their 
suitability for amateur theatre groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old Lace, What a 
Life, Stage Door, Two On An Island, Ladies in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman, 
Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost 
Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance of Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, 
Nothing But the Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three Cornered Moon, 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The Fighting Littles, Captain 
Applejack, Skidding, Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace, 
Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death Takes a Holiday 
and Letters to Lucerne. Price, $1.00 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH, edited by Earl W. Blank, contains reviews of thirty-three 
plays which were staged by Sponsors of Thespian Troupes. All these plays are 
recommended by the producing Sponsors. This pamphlet is a guide for play selection. 

| Price, $0.60 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT, by Talbot Pearson. Especially recommended to all who really 
care for the theatre whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. Price, $0.60 


THEATRE PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. This publication presents a list of 
schemes and devices which give effective — to high school theatre productions 
and also presents information on an effective public relations program for the 
educational theatre along wth a number of publicity programs actually employed 
by high school directors. Henry B. Senber, public relations representative for 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN, is also one of the contributors. Price, $0.25 


TEACHING STUDENTS HOW TO DIRECT PLAYS, by C. Lowell Lees, University of 
Utah. Contents: More Plays Through Student Directors, What’s in a 'Play, Painting 
Action Pictures, Seeing the Play as a Production, Finding the Cast, The Actor’s Best 
Foot Forward, Tying the Play Together. Price, $0.40 


REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES: Contributors are Wesley Swanson, University of Illinois; 
Sam Boyd, Jr., West Virginia University; Frank M. Whiting, University of Minnesota; 
Charlotte Chorpenning, Goodman Theatre; Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School; Marion Stuart, Champaign, IIl., Senior High School; Talbot Pearson. 


Price, $0.60 


DRAMATICS CLUB PROGRAMS, edited by Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School. A collection of suggested “ae per based upon actual programs presented 
by high school dramatics clubs affiliated with the National Thespian Society. 


Price, $0.25 
ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of seventeen additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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HO IS THE HERO of the play? 
WV Is it Johnny, who plays the 
lead? Is it Susie, who is rescued 
from the villain by his manly courage? 
Is it the girl who patiently sewed his 
velvet cloak, or the boy who hammered 
the set together? Or is it, perhaps, the 
host of energetic salesmen, artists, jour- 
nalists, and others who labored long and 
hard that there would be an audience 
to see, appreciate, and applaud? The 
truth is they are all heroes, for the thea- 
tre has room only for people of heroic 
proportions. But let us spend a little 
time now thinking about one particular 
hero—the student whose efforts help fill 
the auditorium. 
A play does not really come to life 
without someone to see it. Often, how- 
ever, drama students spend so much 
time learning the fundamentals of act- 
ing, stagecraft, and the art of the theatre, 
they leave little time for the business of 
theatre. The result is that business man- 
agement, the job of securing an audience, 
is the most neglected, although one of 
the most important parts of dramatics. 
When you consider the weeks in re- 
hearsal and the work involved in doing 
sets, costumes, lighting, make-up, and 
the many other necessary tasks, you real- 
ize what a tremendous job staging a play 


laughter does not get lost among the 
laughter of others. 

The advantage of making more money 
is another reason for a big crowd. Scen- 
ery, costumes, royalty, programs——all 
these and many more combine to make 
play production an expensive proposi- 
tion. From where is the money to come? 
In many schools the proceeds from ticket 
sales stay in a special fund to be used 
for future productions. Wherever this 
is achieved, it is a wonderful challenge 
to the theatre students to “put over” 
the drama program. Even if this arrange- 
ment does not exist in your school, the 
drama department that plays to large 
audiences will be far more likely to 
get the funds it needs. Such a group 
takes on real importance, performing a 
great service for the school, the students, 
and the community. The drama depart- 
ment that plays to only a few people 
is doing a small job, and rates only a 
small budget. 

Therefore business management of the 
school theatre is as much a part of dra- 
matics as acting or stagecraft. The more 
people who see a play, the larger the 
budget, and the bigger and more impres- 
sive each production can be. 

A student with a staff of assistants may 
be put in charge of each of the three 
main functions of business management. 
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is. An effort of this size rates a suitable 
audience, for the excitement of the per- 
formance gains intensity as the attend- 
ance increases. If the crowd is small, 
you do not hear the laughter, you do 
not feel the tears, and you do not find 
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the thrill that comes with making your 
production a real smash hit. 

The members of a small audience are 
less likely to enjoy the play. Their imme- 
diate reaction, on entering a theatre and 
seeing a meager crowd, is: “How empty 

the show can’t be very good!” And 
his first impression will be exasperating- 
ly hard to get rid of. Surrounded by so 

any empty chairs, the patrons are too 
self-conscious to relax and enjoy the 
lay. They are afraid to laugh, for their 
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The Publicity Manager uses every 
means at his disposal to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the play. Your 
public of course consists of not only 
other students in school, but the vast 
numbers of parents, friends, and towns- 
people who will flock to see your produc- 
tions if you are alert enough to contact 
them. Many schools have already de- 
veloped a following from the community, 
but others are neglecting a large poten- 
tial audience. 

If people have read about your show 
—heard about it, and talked about it 
enough, they will want to come. There- 
fore your publicity campaign must be 
intensive and complete, leaving no stone 
unturned to make sure every prospec- 


SHOWMANSHIP 
IS OUR 
BUSINESS 


by BURT LIEBERT 


tive ticket buyer knows about the play, 
and knows the time, date, place, and a 
dozen exciting things to whet his appe- 
tite and make him want to see it. Po- 
tential patrons must be “hit from every 
angle.” Posters, announcements, news- 
paper articles, radio plugs, and a host of 
special “stunts” will impress the show on 
people’s minds until they buy a ticket. 
The National Thespian Society publishes 
an excellent booklet on theatre publicity 
listing dozens of different methods of 
publicizing a play. It covers the subject 
so well it should be standard equipment 
in every high school drama library. 

There are two main approaches in 
selling tickets. One is to appeal to 
school and community pride: “This is 
your high school—let’s support it!” This 
is fine, as far as it goes, but do not rely 
on it too much. Always combine it with 
the second approach: “It’s a wonderful 
show—youll miss a treat if you don't 
buy a ticket!” People are eager to sup- 
port their school—but they also want 
something for their money. 

Often other groups around school will 
be eager to help if called on. The pub- 
licity manager may recruit the aid of the 
school art or printing departments for 
posters and advertising layout. He may 
get the journalism staff to write articles 
for the school and local newspapers, or 
announcements for downtown radio sta- 
tions. Perhaps some of the school pho- 
tography fans will take a few “shots” 
of the play, for these pictures, attrac- 
tively mounted where people can see 
them, will do more than a_ thousand 
words to attract an audience. Keep in 
mind, however, that photographs, to be 
worth while, must be eye-catching and 
interesting, as well as artistic and clear. 
If the school does not have well trained 
and talented photographers to do this 
work, it may be worth the money to call 
on a professional. 

Remember that the more publicity a 
show has, the bigger the audience will 
be. Do not rely on a few posters scat- 
tered about town, and an occasional 
newspaper story. Use all the means avail- 
able, and then think up some new ones 
of your own. 

It is the unusual that attracts atten- 
tion. Why not put some of the same 
creative talent that goes into productions 
to work publicizing the play. Why not 
be constantly on the alert to think up 

(Continued on page 31) 








DAVID 
GARRICK 








by CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


interesting and delightful per- 

sonalities that ever rendered il- 
lustrious the most popular and most fas- 
cinating of professions. So wrote 
Joseph Knight, his biographer. “Kind 
hearted, timid, conscientious, vacillating, 
he receded from a position almost as 
soon as he had occupied it . . . His for- 
_ giveness was sublime, and the instances 
in which he benefited those by whom he 
had been injured were very numerous.” 


$6 ‘interest IS ONE of the most 


David Garrick was born in Hereford, 
England, at the Angel Inn on February 
19, 1717, where his father, Captain Gar- 
rick, was quartered on recruiting service. 
Nine days later he was christened at 
All Saints’ Church in the same city. At 
the age of ten David was put into the 
Grammar School at Lichfield, in which 
place his mother lived when his father 
met her and married her. 


A bent to the stage was acquired while 
David was still in his first years at school. 
A visit was paid to Lichfield by. a com- 
pany of strolling players, whose per- 
formances were witnessed by the boy. 
As a result of their visit an amateur per- 
formance ‘of The Recruiting Officer by 
Farquhar was presented with David as 
the director and in the role of Sergeant 
Kite. Perhaps his father, being a re- 
cruiting officer, might have influenced 
the choice of the play, and as he was 
only ten years old, it is most likely that 
this was his first appearance upon any 
stage. 


Not long after this performance an in- 
vitation was received by David from his 
uncle David, a prosperous wine mer- 
chant in Lisbon, Portugal, to join him 
for the purpose of learning the business; 
and young David's father, who was then 
having financial troubles, was more than 
willing for him to go. 


In Lisbon David's success appears to 
have been more social than commercial. 
We hear of his declaiming to the English 
community speeches from plays, and de- 
lighting audiences with exhibitions of 
mimicry and sprightly sallies of various 
kinds. As the profession of wine mer- 
chant did not have much attraction for 
David, he soon returned to England to 
resume his studies at his old school in 


Lichfield. 


David's father was transferred to Gi- 
braltar but left his family behind in Lich- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Dramatic Approach to a 
Hearing Difficulty 


by FRANCES BOWYER 


in the drama class of Lima South 

High School in the fall of 1952. 
His parents had withdrawn him from an 
institution for the deaf in his twelfth 
year to enter him in the seventh grade 
class of Lima South “to be with normal 
children.” Now Bill was eighteen and 
a senior. He had acquired no knowledge 
of lip reading; his sole means of com- 
municating with others was by writing. 
His classmates, somehow sensing in him 
a challenge, had become proficient in 
the sign language and thus communi- 
cated with him. The fact that Bill would 
fxce a busy, unsympathetic world when 
he left the shelter of school did not im- 
press either Bill or his parents. That he 
was enrolled in school satisfied any obli- 
gation they felt for Bill’s education. His 
education and training for active par- 
tcipation in a business and social en- 
vironment was the teachers’ business. 


Since the program of a drama class 
coincides, in many instances, with the 
program prescribed for the hard of hear- 
ing, I decided that perhaps a drama 
class could provide valuable training and 
experiences for Bill. It is to be under- 
stood that the children with a hearing 
loss need special care under the guid- 
ance of properly qualified speech and 
hearing teachers. No drama teacher, un- 
trained in such work, should attempt it. 
However, I had had training at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in the classes of Dr. 
Paul Moore, professor of speech from 
Northwestern University, and I decided 
to put it to work. 

Drama means activity, doing, acting. 
In drama a child learns to project many 
sides of his personality. Often, much to 
his surprise, he discovers that there is 
not just one attitude, one way of be- 
having that can express what he feels 
and thinks; there are many. In drama 
he must discover that he is a person 
of many responses, many attitudes. He 
encounters many situations; he must 
learn to select the response, the attitude 
called for and meet the situation with 
the appropriate response. Here was a 
means by which Bill might begin to 
learn to adjust himself actively to his 
world. 


So far Bill’s adjustment to the class- 
room meant attracting attention to him- 
self by any method. He could not under- 
stand what the teacher said or follow any 
verbal directions, so that his attention 
wandered; he read a book, or he talked, 
via the manual alphabet, to his class- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Be SMITH, totally deaf, enrolled 
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HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


Dressing the Stage 


been rigged up in a kitchen set as the 
main lighting fixture for the scene. When 
the characters turned on. the light 
switch, they REALLY got realistic light- 








N THE FINAL scene of John Stein- 
beck’s Of Mice and Men we see as 
much realism as one could wish for. 

Here we find George looking for his 
friend Lennie, who has the strength of 
a gorilla and the mind of an untutored 
child, because he has unwittingly mur- 
dered a ranchhand’s wife. George feels 
that it is far more humane for him to 
kill Lennie than to leave him to the 
mercy of the angry ranch crowd who 
were bent on taking the law into their 
own hands. On stage Oenslager, the de- 
signer, had placed a grim looking tree 
down center, a few foreboding clouds in 
the sky, a ground row that suggested 
. the uninhabitableness of the place, but 
otherwise everything suggested a great 
barrenness. Just before the curtain falls, 
George finds Lennie and starts to tell 
him that right over there beyond the 
river is the place they had been saving 
up for—a little place of their own, with 
their own chickens, and rabbits—and he 
pulls the trigger. 

Without having seen the original set 

you may find it hard to visualize that 
it was every bit as realistic “feeling” as 


by ROBERT W. ENSLEY 


of detail he was able to give the allu- 
sion of reality. 

Contrast this point of view and man- 
ner of execution with that of David Be- 
lasco, whom some people believe to be 
the chief proponent of realism on the 
modern stage. Belasco, had it been pos- 
sible, would have out-Hollywooded Hol- 
lywood. If a play called for a scene in 
a kitchen, which one is reported to have, 
Belasco set up a complete stove with 
piped-in gas, and the character on the 
stage actually made pancakes through- 
out the entire scene. No doubt the scene 
was memorable but hardly on its own 
terms. It attracted attention, but surely 
the theme of the play must have stopped 
in its tracks and no doubt been complete- 
ly forgotten. As a stunt it was very, very 
good, just as the chefs that cook in the 
front windows in some of the restaurants 
across from Radio City in New York at- 
tract more than passing interest. But 
there is a basic difference. The chefs 
achieve their purpose by making you 
want to come in and sample their suc- 
culent dishes. The “play chef” might 
make you interested in his food but hard- 


ing! 


The irony of the whole thing is that 


the more the actual attempt at realism 


the more unrealistic it becomes. Do you 
think that you could really convince any- 


one that there was a kitchen on the 


stage? Do you believe anyone would be- 
lieve you could put a “ballroom scene” 
on a stage with 15’ depth? Or how much 
of a cathedral would fit on a stage with 
a 20’ proscenium opening? Yet how easy 
it would be to evoke a ballroom on any 
scale provided the designer thought in 
terms of mood and not in terms of reality. 

Since this series of articles aims at 
being practical, perhaps a few illustra- 
tions will be helpful. To begin with, 
even if you wanted to you couldn’t copy 
the stage setting for most Broadway 
shows. We've all seen some noble tries, 
but about all the set “told” you was that 
the place was awfully crowded. One 
production I saw once for You Can't Take 
It with You was so cluttered up that 
the actors had to go sideways between 
pieces of furniture, which filled the en- 
tire stage. Apparently our literal-mind- 
ed director-designer read in the appen- 
dix that seven chairs, one dining table, 
one desk, one sofa, etc., were needed 











The wall-paper design, out-of-date sofa, selective knick-knacks, all help carry the meaning of the play, You Can’t Take It 
with You, in the setting of this production by Indiana, Pa., State Teachers College players. 








was the drama that was being enacted. 
But if you are willing to take the word 
of the critics, it was one of the finest 
sets of the season. The question then 
arises: why? And the answer seems to 
be that the designer addressed the set 
to the “mind” of the audience rather 
than solely to the eye. In short, the key 
to nearly all modern day designers is 
their use of what they call “simplified 
realism.” In the case Of Mice and Men 
Oenslager used a few significant details 
that heightened the background inher- 
ent to the play. Yet by careful selection 


10 


ly his rightful purpose: a better under- 
standing of the message of the play. 

The point of the above illustration is 
not to inform the reader that the writer 
is steeped in theatrical history, but that 
the ideas of Belasco concerning stage de- 
sign are far from dead. At least his idea 
of imitative realism has many practition- 
ers. Walk onto a goodly number of ama- 
teur stages all over the country, and what 
do you find! Actual wallpaper; waterlines 
from faucets to fixtures on the stage; 
electric grills that are practically used; 
and in one case a fluorescent light had 


and he was going to get them on the 
stage or else. The first thing thus thet 
anyone must remember is this: the small- 
er the stage and the smaller the funds, 
the more the designer must rely on his 
creative imagination. 

Where does one begin? According to 
such top-flight designers as Mordecai 
Gorelik, Joe Mielziner, and Lee Simon- 
son, you begin with the climactic scenes. 
Does the action revolve about a door? 
A table? A view from a window? A 
color? With this as a central motif make 

(Continued on: page 28) 
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liant if bawdy Restoration comedy 

had been watered down into sen- 
timental comedy, so French comic thea- 
tre turned into La Comedie Larmoyante 
(tearful comedy), a strange brew of 
light repartee and semi-tragic complica- 
tions. 


The dominant figure in French Eigh- 
teenth Century literature, philosophy, 
and theatre was Voltaire (1694-1778), 
who combined a flair for the dramatic, 
a vitriolic sense of social reform, a ha- 
tred of the clergy, a friendship with 
Frederick the Great, a condemnation of 
Shakespeare as a “barbarian,” and a mas- 
terful ability to write well. Aside from 
his pseudo-classic dramas, he is best re- 
membered in the theatre for the refor- 
mations he introduced, such as removing 
the spectators who insisted upon being 
seated on the stage in order to be seen 
rather than to see and raising the acting 
siandards as a result of his criticisms. 
Adrienne Lecourvreur (1692-1730) was 
Voltaire’s favorite actress, primarily for 
her great naturalness in playing in con- 
trast to the current bombast and flam- 
boyance of her predecessors. Another 
of his protegees was the actor Lekain 
( 1729-1788). 

Playwrights abounded, but few of 
them were significant. Denis Diderot 
(1713-1784), the famous encyclopedist, 
wrote interesting plays which are gen- 
erally called “domestic tragedies,” for 
they are neither classic tragedies nor are 
they strictly comedies. Most famous of 
the playwrights was a_ revolutionist, 
Beaumarchais (1732-1799), whose most 
famous plays, The Barber of Seville and 
The Marriage of Figaro, reflect the rising 
democratic sentiments raised by the 
American Revolution and eventually re- 
sulting in the French Revolution in 
which Beaumarchias played an active 
part. Generally, however, the excite- 
ment of the street revolutions and the 
guillotine outdrew the theatres, and it 
was not until Napoleon restored order 
that the theatre again took its place in 
the cultural lives of Frenchmen. Even 
under Napoleon, who attended and en- 
joyed the theatre, only Talma (1768- 
1826), the fine actor who excelled in 
Shakespearean roles, remains as _ out- 
standing during the period. 


With the fall of Napoleon, Europe 
was plunged into a series of crises and 
cultural and political revolutions, rum- 
blings of which may still be heard in 
Western Europe. These upheavals are 
reflected vividly in the theatre itself, 
where Victor Hugo (1802-1885), the 
novelist, broke violently with the classic 
tradition when he introduced in 1830 
his play, Hernani, which was hissed by 
the classicists but applauded by the 
artists. Hugo had, in effect, introduced 
Romanticism into the theatre. This ro- 
mantic escape into the heroic, the beau- 
tiful, or the colorful is still a major trend 
in western theatre and is the kind of 
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drama which is most familiar to modern 
theatre goers. Alexandre Dumas (1802- 
1870), the well-known romantic novelist, 
carried the tradition further with his 
adaptations for the stage of such of his 
novels as The Three Musketeers and The 
Count of Monte Cristo. With Eugene 
Scribe (1791-1861), romanticism was 
boiled down to simple, but masterful, 
plot manipulation and the exploitation 
of comedies of intrigue, which were half 
drama and half musical comedy. The 
resultant product is still known as the 
“well-made play.” As is true today with 
romantic drama, star actors were re- 
quired to make the plays believable, and 
such long-remembered names as Coque- 
lin (1841-1909), Rachel (1821-1858), 
and Sarah Bernhardt (1844-1923) rose 
to meet the challenge quite successfully. 

No sooner, however, had Romanti- 
cism established itself as a dominant 
force, but a new voice was heard: Real- 
ism. An amateur actor-director, An- 
toine (1858-1943), inspired by the phil- 
osopher-novelist, Emile Zola, opened the 
renowned Theatre Libre (free theatre), 
which was dedicated to the realistic 
presentation of current and down-to- 
earth problems in contrast to the Ro- 
manticist’s attempts to 
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Judy Steiner, star of Cinderella, in the re- 
cent production by Troupe 798, Horace 
Mann H. S., Gary, Ind., Mary Gorrell, 
Sponsor. 


did reality. Alexandre Dumas (1824- 
1895), the son of the novelist, supplied 
the impetus with the adaptation of his 
novel, La Dame Aux Camilias (1852), 
better known to Americans simply as 
Camille. The story is that of Marguerite 
Gautier, who is torn between love for a 
man and her sense of duty to him. Al- 
though today, especially in its operatic 
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form as La Traviata, the play seems 
hopelessly romantic, it was in effect real- 
istic in its treatment of Marguerite and 
her life as a courtesan. Other play- 
wrights, such as Henri Becque, Eugene 
Brieux, Porto Riche, and de Curel estab- 
lished a high literary mode for the real- 
istic theatre, but even the end of the 
Nineteenth Century found Romanticism 
still riding the crest of favor with prob- 
ably the best known romantic play of 
all, Edmond Rostand’s (1868-1918) Cy- 
rano de Bergerac (1897). 

The true masterpieces of Realism were 
to come not from France but from Scan- 
dinavia and from Russia. Although 
many boarded the bandwagon of Real- 
ism, the giants are few, and towering 
above them all was Henrik Ibsen (1828- 
1906), a stolid, unhappy Norwegian who, 
perhaps more than any other man, in- 
fluenced the modern theatre. Writing in 
two separate veins, he established real- 
ism in each of his dramatic works which 
have seldom been equalled. As a writer 
of poetic fantasies, such as Peer Gynt 
(1867) he could have insured himself 
a place in theatrical history. But when 
he turned his genius to writing of social 
problems for the realistic theatre, he did 
for that style what Sophocles had done 
with Oedipus the King and Congreve 
had done with The Way of the World: 
he wrote the best and the greatest of 
its kind, and no one has ever surpassed 
him. Play after play shocked Victorian 
Europe into thought and reaction; while 
no longer very startling to us, they were 
daring to his contemporaries. A Doll's 
House (1879), Ghosts (1881), The 
Enemy of the People (1882), The Wild 
Duck (1884), and The Master Builder 
(1892) soar and range about in the 
scope of human motivation, exploring 
with intelligence and integrity the posi- 
tion of women, syphillis, community 
hypocrisy, do-gooders, and aesthetic as- 
piration. 

In hitherto cold Scandinavia—Sweden, 
this time—another giant poured into the 
drama a very different personality. He 
was Johan August Strindberg (1849- 
1912), who contributed both realistic 
historical dramas of immense power and 
dream fantasies. So extremely sensitive 
to life that he spent part of his days 
in a mental institution, his realistic 
dramas like The Father (1887) and Miss 
Julie (1888) reflect his intense under- 
standing of human misery. But far more 
interesting are his dream-like fantasies, 
such as The Dream Play (1904) and The 
Ghost Sonata (1907), which anticipated 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ORIGINAL RADIO PROGRAMS 


PUT YOURSELF “ON-THE-SPOT!” 


show any school that owns a 

portable tape recorder can do! 
It’s an on-the-spot summary of the week's 
events at your school. 

No Thespian will disagree with me 
when I say that the most satisfying and 
enriching experiences are those you get 
out of creating something yourself. Well, 
here is a program you can create from 
start to finish, one that students can 
write, direct, narrate, and produce with- 
out close supervision. It has a satisfying 
job in it for everyone, and it will take 
only a few hours a week to do. 

You ought to have fifteen minutes or 
_a half hour of air time a week for the 
show, but it will be just as much fun if 
done over the school’s public address 
system or in the auditorium. 

Let’s be sure to get off to a good start. 
“A bad beginning,” said Euripides, the 
playwright, “makes a bad ending.” You 
start the recorder and your student an- 
nouncer declares crisply: 

“This week at (Your School)! ...a 
tape recorded summary of news, special 
events, activities, and personalities . . . 

Following this, “dubbed” in by a sep- 
arate recording, the school band plays 
the theme, the opening bars to the school 
fight song. The theme fades under, as 
your narrator introduces himself and in 
a few words describes the show that is 
to follow. Already you're airborne with 
a flying start on a brand-new program! 
But rest assured that you're not just ex- 
perimenting. This format is tried and 
true. In various forms it is now used on 
the networks and numerous independent 
stations. Let me tell you how our ver- 
sion of the technique, “This Week At 
Eastern,” came about. 

We had been doing a live interview 
show from the school studio for over a 
year. Then, suddenly, we needed the 
studio facilities for rehearsal of our dra- 
matic program, “Short Story Time.” The 
staff for the interview show suggested 
that we take our portable tane recorder 
to the spots where news originated. Thus, 
they argued, we could get spontaneity 
and rich background sounds into the pro- 
gram and avoid the “canned” feeling of 
straight interviews. They showed me 
how we could prepare the entire show 
on tape and play it on the air through 
the control room, while rehearsals went 
ahead in the studio. It was a clear case 
of how new pieces of equipment facili- 
tate new types of programs. Needless to 
say, after one trial show, “This Week at 
Eastern” became a regular part of our 
broadcasting schedule. 

This is how the show works. A stu- 
dent with the gift of interesting conver- 
sation is needed as narrator, or weekly 
guide, He conducts the interviews from 
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a basic script outline prepared by our 
three student writers. While the recorder 
and microphone are being set up, he 
chats with his subjects and sizes up the 
individual situations. He familiarizes 
himself with any unusual machines, de- 
vices, or props that are to be worked 
into the conversation, and on cue from 
the producer-director, he launches into 
the interview unbeknown to his subject. 
He regulates pace and timing by hand 
cues from the director, as he covers the 
points on his script outline. Again on 
cue, he winds up the interview with a 
prepared conclusion—often giving his 
subject the first indication that he has 
been interviewed. This technique keeps 
stage fright to a minimum and gives a 
more natural tone to the conversation. 


The student engineer monitors the in- 
terview on earphones, or “cans,” while 
he “rides gain” on the tape recorder’s 
volume control, so chances are good 
that the recording as made the first time 
will be usable. Our ingenious student 
engineers improvised a portable battery- 
transformer device, so that the tape re- 
corder can be operated anywhere, inde- 
pendent of buildings and power lines. 
With the addition of a simple device for 
recording telephone conversations, the 
equipment for our show was complete 
to the last “word.” 

During the interviews, the producer- 
director makes overall and intermediate 
timings on the margin of a script. These 





Instead, we bring out the latent interest, 
the unexplored aspects of any subject 
upon which we focus our microphone. 
Some interesting places we have taken 
our microphone are: 

The pressroom, when the school paper ws 
being “put to bed.” 

The band practice room, while instrumen;,| 
groups were preparing for a contest. 

The hottest and coolest places during a 
scorching week — the swimming pool and t ie 
boiler room, where the temperature register d 
120 degrees. (In this connection, we think you 
should always tie together successive intervie \\’s 
by pointing up parallels, contrasts, etc. The je 
details must be built into the script outline. 
They give the show a feeling of unity. Nev. r 
theless, avoid a sameness in interviews. Yo ir 
show needs variety. As Kahlil Gibran once szid 
about marriage, “Let there be spaces in your 
togetherness.) 

The offstage dressing room (with a girl co:- 
mentator) where homecoming queen candidai es 
were awaiting the fateful decision of the judg. s. 

The football team’s dressing room for te 
half-time pep talk during one of the tougher 
conference games. 

The school auditorium during a mock politi- 
cal convention. (Tie in school life and student 
reactions to state, national, and world evenis. 
Banish the idea that the school is an _ ivory 
tower out of touch with the realities of life.) 

These places and many more! In air- 
ing our program for more than a year, 


we have learned three principles I think 
will be helpful: 
1. Planning. Plan your interviews thor- 
oughly beforehand, but don’t be 
a slave to the outline. 
2. Capturing drama. For real-life 
drama, you must go to the scene. 
3. Feeling climax. If climax and excite- 
ment belong in the interview, you 
should record while the event is 
taking place. 
In making the show a regular series, 
it is wise to plan ahead for weeks when 
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notes are important because, as the pro- 
gram crew makes its appointed rounds 
of the school, it may become necessary 
to devote more or less time to a par- 
ticular spot than was originally planned. 
By making a note to remind us to cut 
a recorded segment in the editing pro- 
cess, program timing is adjusted simply 
and efficiently. 

We try to get beneath the surface to 
bring out the unusual interests, activi- 
ties, and personalities of school life. We 
do not ignore the better publicized school 
functions in athletics, music, and drama. 


news events are apt to be infreque it 
or dull. On these programs use fe.- 
tures or “Departments” in the mann °r 
of the news magazines. You might r- 
ganize the show every week around 1>- 
ports and interviews with specializing 
“editors who are introduced by the ni r- 
rator. 

From time to time we have used 1e- 


ports on school fashions, social life (riz- | 


idly excluding gossip), casting for tie 
school plays, graduation lists, and an- 


nouncements of school holidays. We have | 
used our on-the-spot program not only | 
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Aladdin 
Cinderella 


Flibbertygibbet 
Hansel and Gretel 


Rumpelstiltskin 


Buffalo Bill 
Daniel Boone 


Marco Polo 
Young Hickory 





, PLAYS 


The Elves and the Shoemaker 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
Little Red Riding Hood 
King Midas and the Golden Touch 


The Sleeping Beauty 


The Indian Captive 


FOR 


FAIRY TALES 


Heidi 


Huckleberry Finn 
Hiawatha 

Little Women 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper 
Rip Van Winkle 
Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 
Treasure Island 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Arthur and the Magic Sword 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


SEND .10¢ FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHILDREN 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR ADULT CASTS 


The Land of the Dragon 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Simple Simon 

The Wonderful Tang 


CLASSICS 








to publicize the varied and interesting 


| life of the school but to establish effec- 
' tive channels of news and information 


between the school and the community. 

Usually, when we feel obliged to ad- 
vertize public performances and services 
offered by the school for a price, we dis- 
guise the message in a snatch of humor- 
ous dialogue. For instance, a dim-witted 
freshman attempts to invite a smooth 


| senior girl to the Prom. He gets the in- 


formation all mixed up with his romantic 
intentions, and she has to straighten him 
out before she can accept the date. 
“After all,” she concludes, “everybody 


| wants an invitation to the Prom!” In this 
| indirect way, the public is entertained 
jas it is informed, and the commercial 

station through which the broadcast is 


being heard is more inclined to take our 
“commercial” message in the spirit in 
which is was presented. I make an issue 
of this small point because in broad- 


| casting a show of this nature, you will 


occasionally have to discriminate be- 
tween legitimate public service an- 
nouncements and those for which a sta- 
tion should expect to receive advertising 
revenue. 

When you have completed your last 
on-the-spot interview or. report, you 
merely add a conclusion to the program. 
A good closing involves a brief summary 


|of what has taken place, re-identifica- 


tion of the title, cast and crew credits, 
and the closing theme. But before you 


jrecord the closing, let’s take our tape 
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to the editing room. When you have 
made a final timing of the body of the 
show, you may have to add or remove 
a “cushion” from the closing copy in 
order to come out “on the nose.” 

The actual editing of the tape into a 
smooth finished production may be ac- 
complished in either of two ways. You 
may cut the tape itself, removing un- 
wanted segments and splicing-in others, 
or you may “dub” in the selected por- 
tions by re-recording them through a sec- 
ond tape recorder onto another tape. 
This latter method we regard as superior 
to actual cutting because it has been 
our experience that in playing both types 
on the air, the spliced tape tends to show 
imperfections and to break more often 
than one which has been preserved in 
one piece. Also, spliced tapes may be 
used only once, whereas a “dubbed” tape 
may be re-used again and again. 

I have a word of caution about at- 
tempting to doctor-up weak points and 
fluffs in the narration by inserting into 
the midst of the interview words record- 
ed later. Keep in mind the fact that 
every room, every environment has a 
different acoustical factor. Sounds or 
words recorded elsewhere as an after- 
thought, always at a slightly different 
distance and direction from the mike, 
and perhaps on different equipment en- 
tirely, have different perspectives and 
will sound “wrong” when spliced or 
“dubbed” into the original speech. Usual- 
ly, it is far better to keep the poor speech 


than to try to correct it with poor re- 
cording technique. After all, actuality 
and genuineness are qualities you are 
striving for in an on-the-spot program. 

The program opening and conclusion, 
however, should not be recorded on-the- 
spot. They are the frame for the picture 
and sound better when recorded in the 
acoustically controlled environment of 
the radio studio. 

When you have edited the body of 
the show to time, you are ready to studio- 
record the conclusion, including the 
theme, on the end of the tape and play 
the whole show for editing flaws and 
overall timing. 

If your very first on-the-spot program 
does not quite come up to advance ex- 
pectations, you still have cause to be 
proud because great improvements will 
appear after two or three more experi- 
ences with the technique. Keep in mind 
these words of Epictetus the philosopher: 

No great thing is created suddenly, any 
more than a bunch of grapes or a fig. If you 
tell me that you desire a fig, I answer you 


that there must be time. Let it first blossom, 
then bear fruit, then ripen. 


I'm confident that very soon you'll 
want to put yourself on-the-spot in the 
way described here, and I can assure 
you that youre in for exciting fun. Why, 
I can almost hear the voice of your stu- 
dent announcer (by tape recording of 
course ) saying for the first time, as the 
sign flares “ON THE AIR’: 

“It's time for “This Week at ... ( Your 
School )!’” 
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By PAUL MYERS 


cesses of the season has been 

scored by Eartha Kitt in Mrs. Pat- 
terson. This is a play with music by 
Charles Sebree and Greer Johnson; songs 
and incidental music by James Shelton. 
Many of you will remember Miss Kitt 
in:either the legit version or the filming 
of New Faces. Others will be familiar 
with her recordings—particularly the su- 
perb album called That Bad Eartha. In 
the musical revue mentioned above, Miss 
Kitt’s rendition of “Monotonous” was es- 
_ pecially striking. 


Leonard Sillman, who is famous for 
his New Faces (a theatrical institution 
since 1934), is again presenting Miss Kitt 
in the new work. Mrs. Patterson has been 
directed by Guthrie McClintic. The sup- 
porting cast includes Enid Markey, Ella 
Helmsley, Avon Long and Ruth Atta- 
way. At last report Mrs. Patterson was 
breaking the house records of the Na- 
tional Theatre. She is “in” for a run. 


Another very talented actress has ar- 
rived in a new play, The Bad Seed. 
Nancy Kelly is one of those rare stage 
beings who always give a good perform- 
ance and her range is large. She has, 
in “addition, survived a long line of 
mediocre - Hollywood product. Older 
Thespians will very possibly recall her 
as a child actress. My first vivid recollec- 
tion of her is as the daughter of Ger- 
trude Lawrence in Rachel Crothers’ 
Stisan and God. More recently was her 
grand performance in Season in the Sun. 


The Bad Seed is an adaptation from 
a novel by William March. The play is 
by Maxwell Anderson. Mr. Anderson's 
plays are always interesting and some 
of them are among the outstanding work 
of our theatre. It is not very often that 
he lends his talents to adapting the work 
of another, but everyone who loves ex- 
citing theatre will be grateful that the 
collaboration of Anderson with March 
has taken place. Patty McCormack is one 
of the most loathsome children our stage 
has seen in a time—at least since The 
Innocents closed. The characterization 
will remind many of Lillian Hellman’s 
The Children’s Hour. Others in the cast 
are Evelyn Varden, Henry Jones and 
Eileen Heckart. 


Wedding Breakfast at the 48th Street 
Theatre is another recent hit. This is 
a play by Theodore Reeves about a 
woman whose ambitions almost ruin sev- 
eral lives. It is a fairly familiar story, 
but Mr. Reeves manages to tell it in a 
fresh and stimulating way. Lee Grant 
(who became famous as the shoplifter 
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in the stage and screen settings of Kings- 
ley’s Detective Story) is playing the cen- 
tral role. 


Sidney Kingsley has a new work en 
route to Broadway which seems destined 
for success. All the reports which have 
reached us from cities where Lunatics 
and Lovers has played have been en- 
thusiastic. The dramatist is writing of 
the theatre in his new play and the set- 
ting is a run-down hotel in midtown 
Manhattan. Prominent in the cast are 
Dennis King, Vicki Cummings, Buddy 
Hackett and Mary Anderson. 


There have been some changes in the 
off-Broadway theatre too. At the Theatre 
de Lys High Named Today by David 
Zelag Goodman has recently opened. Mr. 
Goodman is preaching a theme of 
pacifism in his drama. This is assured- 
ly a theme worthy a stage today. Art 
Smith is playing a leading role in the 
work, which was directed by George 
Englund. 


The President Theatre on West 48th 
Street is barely off-Broadway both in 
the audience and/or geographic sense 
and in the working conditions which 
apply to the conduct of the house. Cur- 
rently showing at this playhouse is 
Sands of the Negev by Yigal Mossen- 
sohn. This is the first Israeli play to be 
performed here in English. We have 
had visits of Israeli theatre companies, 
but the works have been presented in 
the tongue of the players. Celia Adler 
and Peter Capell head the cast. Boris 
Tumarin directed the production. 

The Phoenix Theatre has hit the bull's 


tween New York and New Jersey about 
seventy years ago. 


By the time you read this, the dra- 
matic program at the New York City 
Center will have been . inaugurated. 
Those responsible for the fare at the 
municipal playhouse have promised the 
following attractions. The opener will 
be Helen Hayes and Kent Smith in Bar- 
ries What Every Woman Knows. Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn are then going 
to return in Jan de Hartog’s The Four- 
poster, in which they have won admirers 
for the past few seasons. William Saro- 
yans Pulitzer Prize winning play, The 
Time of Your Life will follow with Fran- 
chot Tone in the role created by Eddie 
Dowling. Others in the cast will be 
Gloria Vanderbilt, Paula Laurence, Har- 
old Lang and Myron McCormick. Miss 
Hayes will star in the final number of 
the City Center quartet—The Wisteria 
Trees, Joshua Logan’s adaptation of 
Chekov's The Cherry Orchard. At the 
moderate prices announced, this is the 
theatre buy of the season. 


The Broadway Chapel Players, which 
offers religious drama at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, is presenting Andre Obey’s 
Noah. This is a beautifully lyric play 
about the vicissitudes of the famous mas- 
ter of the Ark. There is no admission 
charge at the church—a free will offering 
being taken to support the activities 
of the company. I always point out such 
attractions to any one interested in the 
New York theatre for one of the charges 
levelled at it most often is the high ex- 
pense of purchasing tickets. 











Eartha Kitt, 


Terry Carter, 


Ruth Attaway, 


and Estelle Hemsley in a scene from 


Mrs. Patterson. 








eye again. Encouraged by the success 
of last season’s The Golden Apple, this 
downtown professional organization has 
scored with another musical. Sandhog 
is adapted from the book by Waldo 
Salt, which told of the building of the 
first tunnel under the Hudson River be- 


— 


Finally, Ruth Draper, the masterful 
monologist is returning in a bill of her 
famous solo pieces. Assisting her on the 
program will be her famous nephew, 
Paul Draper, in some of his dance crea- 
tions. They are to occupy the Bijou 
Theatre for a limited engagement. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


ILMGOERS WHO have been com- 
F plaining of too much plot in musi- 

cal films (as I have) will be vastly 
pleased with 20th Century-Fox’ produc- 
tion of There’s No Business like Show 
Business. Phoebe and Henry Ephron 
have provided just enough story line to 
hold the musical numbers together. Last 
vear, Metros The Band Wagon came 
close to fulfilling my specifications for a 
sood film musical. I was fearful, when 
the reception accorded that film fell 
short of expectation, that future produc- 
tions of this kind would be discouraged. 
| am glad, and grateful to Sol Siegel, 
‘hat he went on to produce There's No 
Business ... 

Ethel Merman and Dan Dailey play 
Molly and Terrance Donohue—top liners 
it the Palace in the days when an ap- 
yearance at that theatre set the cachet 
on vaudeville performers. As their chil- 
dren acquire enough years they are add- 
ed to the act and the Five Donohues 
are favorites. The three Donohue chil- 
dren are played by Mitzi Gaynor, Donald 
O’Connor and Johnnie Ray. The film 
relates how the Donohues survive the 
vicissitudes that beset vaudeville and 
the crises that arose in their domestic 
life. After separations and differences 
the Five Donohues are re-united at a 
mammoth benefit at the New York Hip- 
podrome on the eve of World War II. 


The score of There’s No Business like 
Show Business is by Irving Berlin. It in- 
cludes many of his already familiar song 
hits (including the title song which he 
wrote originally for Annie Get Your 
Gun) and several new numbers. The 
variety of lyrical compositions contrib- 
uted to the theatre and to Hollywood 
by Mr. Berlin never ceases to amaze me. 
There are all manner of songs in the new 
film. Walter Lang has directed and the 
choreography is by Bob Alton. I hope 
all of you have as much fun at There's 
No Business like Show Business as I did. 


Clifford Odets’ The Country Girl was 
a most moving stage production. Para- 
mount’s film adaptation has retained the 
quality of the original and is a power- 
fully emotional film. George Seaton has 
written the screen play and has pro- 
duced the film in association with Wil- 
liam Perlberg. The story is of an actor 
who takes to drink and thereby loses 
his prestige. At length, through the ef- 
forts of his wife and an understanding 
director, he secures a role and starts on 
his way to finding again his place in 
the theatre and in society. 

Any one who saw Little Boy Lost will 
remember that Bing Crosby has definite 
talents as a dramatic actor. As Frank 
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Elgin in The Country Girl, he is mag- 
nificent. He has just the right amounts 
of the actors bravado, the drunkard’s 
violence and defeat and the man’s shame 
and cowardice. Grace Kelly as his wife 
adds another job to her amazing record 
of fine performances. Miss Kelly, I feel, 
is the outstanding lady of the American 
screen this year. If you admired her in 
Mogambo and Rear Window, you will 
be excited by her performance as The 
Country Girl. William Holden plays 
Bernie Dodd, the director. Anthony Ross 
does a fine job too as Phil Cook, the 
producer of the play-within-the-film. The 
reproduction of theatre locales in New 
York and Boston will delight all theatre- 
goers. Like everything else in The Coun- 
try Girl they have real quality. 

The aforementioned Grace Kelly fig- 
ures importantly in M-G-M’s Green Fire. 
This is an adventure film about a hectic 
search for emeralds somewhere in South 
America. As in so many films of this 
genre, the interest holds while one is 
watching the plot unreel but seems rather 
thin in retrospect. The cast of this 
Cinemascope production features Stew- 
art Granger, Paul Douglas, John Ericson 
and Murvyn Vye—in addition to the 
ubiquitous Miss Kelly. 

Remus Productions (an English pro- 
ducing organization) has made a taut 
thriller, called The Good Die Young, 
which is being released in the United 
States by United Artists. The film is 
adapted from a novel of the same name 
by Richard Macauley. The film opens 


of movie that American audiences are 
too prone to overlook. The cast includes 
Richard Basehart, Laurence Harvey, 
John Ireland and Stanley Baker as the 
marauding quartet and Gloria Grahame, 
Joan Collins, Rene Ray and Margaret 
Leighton as the ladies whose lives are 
bound up in theirs. 

Jose Ferrer scored an outstanding hit 
last year with his portrayal of Toulouse- 
Lautrec in Moulin Rouge. In his latest 
film, Deep in My Heart, he is essaying a 
characterization of the late Sigmund 
Romberg. In the course of the film, one 
witnesses Romberg’s rise from a pianist 
in a cafe on New York’s East Side to 
the composer of hit Broadway musicals. 
The film ends on the triumphal note of 
Romberg conducting a program of his 
works in Carnegie Hall. 

Many great of the entertainment world 
are portrayed in the film. Merle Oberon 
is seen as Dorothy Donnelly, Walter 
Pidgeon appears as J. J. Shubert, Paul 
Henried plays Flo Ziegfeld and the bal- 
lerina, Tamara Toumanova, is seen as 
Gaby Deslys. Many interludes from Rom- 
berg shows are included too; and therein 
lies my principal complaint against Deep 
in My Heart. Why, when Hollywood en- 
deavors to re-create moments from hit 
shows, don’t they really try to duplicate 
the original? Nothing is more boring 
than a steady procession of super-colos- 
sal production numbers. 

In the Romberg opus — Rosemary 
Clooney does a bit of The Midnight 
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‘Donald O’Connor, Ethel Merman, Dan Dailey, Mitzi Gaynor, and Johnnie Ray in a 


Girl; Gene and Fred Kelly do an amusing 


Lone 








scene from There’s No Business like Show Business. 








upon a limousine driving through the 
streets of London. One soon perceives 
the four men in the car and their er- 
rand—to hold up a postal van. Through 
flashbacks, we learn something of the 
men and of what had impelled them 
toward their present course. It is an 
engrossing story. Only one of these men 
is innately evil; the others have come 
to this pass through a chain of circum- 
stances. I commend The Good Die 
Young to your attention. It is the kind 


bit from Dancing Around; Jane Powell 
and Vic Damone sing Maytime; Ann Mil- 
ler does a lively episode from Artists and 
Models; William Olvis is shown in a 
scene from The Student Prince; Cyd 
Charisse and James Mitchell, in The 
Desert Song; Howard Keel, in My Mary- 
land; and Tony Martin teams with Joan 
Weldon in a few moments from The 
New Moon. How wonderful it would 
have been had these numbers been done 
as Broadway first knew them! 
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ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


iy 


A dramatic presentation of the chief events of Lincoln’s life from the time he 
began to educate himself to the eve of his election. 
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This celebrated and successful play reveals Lincoln’s early life in short and 


vivid scenes. Any scene from the whole play may be used as a one-actor. 


The whole play calls for a cast of 25 men and 7 women. 7 interior scenes, 3 exterior. Books, 90c. 





Fee, $25 a performance. Apply for rates on producing separate scenes. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS shows, in a series of quick-moving scenes, the crit- 
ical years of Lincoln’s early manhood up to the moment of his election as Presi- 
dent. We see the backwoodsman, a failure to shopkeeping, but a great favorite 
with friends and neighbors, slowly groping forward through the troubled years 
in Springfield, at last beginning to realize the great destiny before him. The play 
ends with that magnificent speech of his made from the train that takes him 
to Washington. 
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JUNIOR MISS 


A tremendous hit on Broadway, this delightful comedy is 
now one of the most popular plays with high schools. 
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By Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields, based on the stories by 
Sally Benson. 


we 
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There are 17 speaking parts; 6 women and girls and 11 men and 
boys. (Some bits). 
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1 interior setting. Books, 90c. Fee, $25. 
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® Judy Graves, at 18, has an amazing capacity for food and a burning desire to grow up to be ° 
the glamorous age of 16. At present her energies are devoted to trying her family’s patience; 0 
\ she jumps to all sorts of wrong conclusions from snatches of overheard conversations and 
‘ plunges into the task of bringing her father back into the family fold, from which, of course, \ 
\ he had never wandered. When Judy isn't binding the family ties she’s practising walking in , 
N her first high-heeled shoes and conspiring with a friend to wangle a d: h : Q 
y er first high-heeled shoes and conspiring with a friend to wangle a date to the New Year’s \ 
0 Eve dance. The result of this practically loses her father his job, besides driving everyone Q 
else insane. However, when matters seem to be at their worst, Judy inadvertently straightens 0 
N everything out and becomes Miss Judy Graves, a lovely Junior Miss, who has her escort for , 
\ her first dance. ‘ 
: » 
. 
) ‘ 
~ DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, I 
\ 4 Mc. % 
\ Y 
Y 14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. Q 
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By Si MILLS 





Squad Room 
Mutual Broadcasting System 


The routine work of detectives often 
pays off as they check facts and stories 
against other data. This is especially true 
for Detectives R. J. Scanlon and James 
Grady (Bill Zuckert and Chuck Webster ) 
when they get a murder to solve while 
operating out of Mutual's Squad Room. 
At first, the team has trouble when they 
discover a robbed cash register and a 
wad of money and jewelry on the victim. 
It soon becomes clear why. This is the 
outline of one of the programs in this 
series which follows in the new “authen- 
tic” trend of mystery thrillers. 


The tag sound effect for Squad Room 
calls for two men heavily treading old 
wooden steps leading to a typical police 
precinct meeting room. Producer Wynn 
Wright decided to record a new piece. 
He marched throughout metropolitan 
New York for a suitable police station, 
but found none. He got his effect, though 
—from the steps of an Episcopal church 
in mid-Manhattan. 


Wynn Wright, producer of this show 
and Official Detective and Crime Fight- 
ers, is now in his 25th-year as a radio 
showman. Wright initiated his career in 
Detroit, then hied to Chicago and has 
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Chuck Webster and Bill Zuckert are well 
known to the radio audience of Squad 
Room. 








been a steady treader on New York's 
Radio Row for the past score of years. 


Conversation 
National Broadcasting Company 

An excellent series of programs, titled 
Conversation, is now broadcast Sunday 
evenings on NBC Radio. Clifton Fadi- 
man, noted writer, critic, raconteur and 
radio personality, is host of the half- 
hour program. Each week he welcomes 
three guests for conversation on various 
subjects in the fields of literature, the 
arts, science—in fact almost anything ex- 
cept politics. 

In keeping with the program's concept 
that conversation is a skillful art and 
one of the most pleasant to take part in, 
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the invited participants are men and 
women of interesting backgrounds and 
with stimulating, worth - listening - to 
views. It is not an argument, debate, 
forum or didactic lecture. The topic 
announced is simply a starter, let the 
conversation roam where it may. This 
is a novel idea and well-executed. 


Jane Pickens Show 

National Broadcasting Company 
N HER THURSDAY night pro- 
C) gram, The Jane Pickens Shou, 
heard weekly on the NBC Radio 
Network, singing star Jane Pickens re- 
calls for her listeners songs and events 
of past years. In preparation for the pro- 
gram Jane and producer George Vout- 
sas first select the year on which the 
next week's program is to be based, and 
then she chooses the songs she will sing 
—songs that were popular in that year 
Next, Voutsas contacts New York disk 
jockey Joe Franklin who makes his col- 
lection of more than 35,000 records—one 
of the largest private collections in the 
country—available to Miss Pickens for 





Jane Pickens and guests, Jerry Mahoney 
and Paul Winchell. 


use on her program. Franklin sorts out 
recordings made in the selected year, 
and Voutsas selects two of them to be 
played on the forthcoming radio show. 
Franklin, who has been collecting un- 
usual disks for more than 15 years, and 
concentrates on records of old-time 
vaudeville and stage acts, has built up 
a valuable collection that includes early 
recordings of just about every top per- 
former. 

The night time version of this show was 
first heard over NBC on November 1), 
1952. It is produced and directed by 
Voutsas and written by George Lefferts 
with music under the direction of Skitch 
Henderson. 

On her daily program, also called The 
Jane Pickens Show (NBC Radio, Mon- 
days through Fridays), Jane Pickens pre- 
sents a relaxing 10 minutes of songs and 
incidental chatter for her listeners. It is 
produced and directed by Dan Sutter 
and written by Charles Kebbe. Debut 
program was on July 4, 1948. 
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By Si MILLS 


Tony Martin Show 


National Broadcasting Company 


Unlike many of his fellow ton stars of 
the entertainment world, Tony Martin, 
handsome singing star of NBC’s Tony 
Martin Show, didn’t have an uphill strug- 
gle for a career. From the time he was 
12 years old, things just seemed to work 
out for the talented youngster. 

During the Chicago World's Fair, Mar- 
tin made a number of successful appear- 
unces in Chicago night spots, the start 
of one of the nation’s most successful 
night club careers. At that time he 
changed his name from Al Morris to 
Tony Martin. 

In addition to his movie and night 
club activities Martin also made numer- 
ous radio and television appearances. His 
recordings for RCA Victor frequently 
place him among the top ten of the na- 
tion's popular singers on discs, and his 
recordings have for many years remained 
in the best-seller class. 


Martin has no special formula for suc- 
cess to offer. He simply says, “I’m the 
luckiest guy in Hollywood.” But his fans 
agree that talent, personality and hard 
work are the qualities he brings along 
to give Lady Luck a boost. 

And the Tony Martin Show displays 
the fact that more than luck is being 
brought into play. It takes hard work to 
do any theatrical presentation. The trick 
is to make it appear easy and natural. 
That apparent ease is one of the factors 
that helps make this program so enjoy- 
able. 

Dear Phoebe 


National Broadcasting Company 


Peter Lawford, long familiar to movie 
audiences for his debonair portrayal of 











The ever popular Tony Martin, star of 
his own show. 
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romantic roles, is starred in a situation 
comedy series, Dear Phoebe, on NBC 
television. 


Lawford is seen as Bill Hastings, ex- 
college instructor, who has joined the 
staff of the Los Angeles Daily Blade as 
editor of an advice-to-the-lovelorn col- 
umn, which he writes under the name 
of Phoebe Goodheart. Marcia Hender- 
son, as sports writer Mickey Riley, is his 
sparring partner in the inevitable city 
room bickerings and jockeying for good 
assignments. Charles Lane portrays Mr. 
Fosdick, the flint-hearted managing edi- 
tor, and Joe Corey is Humphrey, highly 
individualistic copy boy. 


Alex Gottlieb, producer-writer of this 
series, long has been active in show busi- 
ness. He has produced more than 35 
“A” motion pictures in Hollywood and 
for ten years has been one of the top 
20 “box-office” producers according to 
the annual “Fame” Poll and has written 
and sold many screen plays and short 
stories. 


Gottlieb’s sprightly scenes with sports 
writers and sports characters in the 











Lawford, and Marcia 
Henderson of Dear Phoebe. 


Joe Corey, Peter 








Phoebe series are based in his own in- 
terest in sports. He’s a particularly keen 
tennis fan and hopes to complete prep- 
aration soon for an appearance in the 
father-and-son nationals. His son is cap- 
tain of the freshman tennis team at Har- 
vard. 


The pace of Dear Phoebe is one of 
rapid-fire in dialogue and movement. The 
bustling action is like musical accom- 
paniment without notes. The viewer who 
has witnessed the proceedings before 
knows enough not to sit too close or 
some of the acid being put out by the 
“dramatic personae” may escape. But he 
also knows that here is the source of a 
highly entertaining and witty half-hour. 





Warner Anderson checks the files for in- 
formation for The Lineup. 








The Line-up 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


N RESPONSE to the American pub- 
| lic’s zest for stories of detection pre- 

sented with authoritative documenta- 
tion, CBS now presents to television 
audiences the highly-successful radio 
series, The Line-Up. With the interna- 
tional flavor of America’s most cosmo- 
politan city, San Francisco, as its back- 
drop, the series brings viewers the high- 
ly exciting chronicles of the Bay City’s 
most famous and infamous denizens. 


In cooperation with the San Francisco 
Police Department, ranked with the na- 
tions best, The Line-Up production staff 
began a perusal of the dossiers of the 
citys most unusual crimes. The results, 
pictorially reviewed through the eyes of 
Inspector Matt Grebb (Tom Tully) and 
Detective Lieutenant Ben Guthrie (War- 
ner Anderson) are the dramatic exposi- 
tion of startling crimes, their eventual 
solution employing the most modern 
methods of criminal detection, and sus- 
pense-filled chase scenes certain to satis- 
fy the most rabid mystery addict. 

One of the nation’s most interesting 
cities, San Francisco, with its myriad 
streets and avenues, breathtaking hilly 
terrains, and bustling seaport areas, is a 
racial melting-pot and presents the ideal- 
ly picturesque scene for the authentic 
stories in the series. The “city by the 
bay” runs the gamut of colorful back- 
grounds for exciting drama with settings 
ranging from its exclusive Nob Hill sec- 
tion to the back-water areas of its fa- 
mous wharf districts. 


With these natural and man-made set- 
tings, Tully and Anderson enlist the aid 
of the most heterogeneous cast ever as- 
sembled, the city’s populace itself, to un- 
fold episodes of thrilling suspense, crim- 
inal detection, intermingled with the 
warmth, pathos, and amusing character 
of an unpredictable metropolis. 
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ALL MY SONS 
T. L. Handy High School, Bay City, Michigan 


F Nyce ages MILLER’S American trag- 
edy, All My Sons, presented several 
challenges to our high school Thespian 
group: these were challenges in acting, 
staging, and creation of mood by our 
director. 

In acting, the challenge lay in portray- 
ing characters who experience emotions 
varying from elation to sorrow and our 
problem was to enact these emotions 
realistically without overacting. 

In staging, the problem was to con- 
struct a set which depicted the backyard 
of an average middle western family and 
at the same time contributed to the mood 
of the play. This was done by using 
greys, white, and black, keeping the 
setting starkly simple. No effort was 
made to create a realistic setting; how- 
ever, the greys, white, and black of the 
set plus pastel and subdued colors in 
costumes greatly enhanced the mood we 
were trying to create. 

In direction, our director and Thes- 
pian sponsor, strove to get us to under- 
stand each of our characters in every de- 
tail. The relationships of the people in- 
volved in the plot were thoroughly ex- 
plored. In this way much of our acting 
and re-acting was of our own creation 
and tended to be more natural and real- 
istic to the audience. 

The story of the play is based on the 
conflict between an idealistic son and a 
realistic father. The plot is built around 
Joe Keller, whose elder son kills himself 
while on a flying mission when he real- 
izes his father’s guilt in the deaths of 
many of his buddies. Their deaths were 
caused by faulty engine parts manufac- 
tured by Joe Keller and knowingly sold 
by him when he knew they were defec- 
tive. Chris, the younger and idealistic 
son, disillusioned and bitter about his 
father’s duplicity, finally forces his father 
to recognize what he has done. The play 
has a tragic ending and is definitely not 
suitable for groups who want to do 
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“happy plays. It is thought provoking 
and an experience in acting that will long 
remain with an actor. 

The work put forth on the part of the 
actors, the stage designer, and the di- 
rector was well rewarded by the obvious 
approval of the audiences both nights. 
It was a gratifying experience for the 
cast and the audience. 

SALLY SaBIN, Thespian, 
Troupe 143 
CRADLE SONG 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, High School 
RADLE SONG was wonderful to 
work on: tender, wistful and inspiring, 
We loved it, and were asked to take it 
to a neighboring town, which we did. 
The plot deals with the adoption of a 
baby girl by some cloistered nuns, who 
care for her until she leaves to get mar- 
ried. 

For costumes we used gray gradua- 
tion robes (though choir robes would 
do) with veils made of old sheets, some 
of which we dyed black for the older 
nuns. We made rosaries of braided black 
wool yarn with black painted beads and 
crosses made of balsa wood. This wood 
is soft and can be shaped with a knife. 
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We built the wheel on a revolving 
piano stool. For scenery we used gray 
curtains with an eight-foot opening ii 
the center back the entire height of thx 
stage. Back of this opening we had trees 
a garden, and a bird bath (made of : 
roll of linoleum) filled with daffodil: 
and pussy willows. For act two, we slid ; 
French door made of laths across thi: 
space, covered with white net “glass 
curtains. Inside, we had blue rayon taf 
feta drapes across the windows, open 
ing them only for scenes with Antonio 
As the garden was always brightly light 
ed and the convent always dim, the con- 
trast was beautiful and effective. Wé« 
had four spots directly above the win 
dow. 

This play helped us in many ways. 
We found we liked it almost as well as 
Our Town. Only two boys are needed 
for the cast. 

Janet Cyr, Scribe, 
Troupe 190 


THE WIZARD OF OZ 
Messick High School, Memphis, Tennessee 


BeacAse TH Fuller Goodspeed’s dra- 
matization of The Wizard of Oz 
from the story by L. Frank Baum pre- 
sented a challenge in acting, costuming, 
song, and dance. Leo Feist granted us 
permission to use some of the movie 
version songs. Costumes were by Eaves. 
The rapt attention of the 4000 chil- 
dren who attended the two performances 
restored our faith in fantasy. This pro- 
duction was the combined efforts of the 
speech, music, and art departments. 
The first scene is in the land of the 
Munchkins. As the curtain rises in total 
darkness, a roar of thunder and a loud 
moaning of thé wind are heard. As the 
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Cradle Song, Troupe 190, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, H. S., Evelyn Townsend, Sponsor. 
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blue lights come up, the Munchkins are 
seen doing an eccentric dance. The door 
of the house, which the cyclone has set 
down in this strange land, opens and 
Dorothy and Toto rush out. They cannot 
ind their way back to Kansas and they 
ire advised by the Witch of the North 
-o go to see the Great Wizard of Oz. On 
the yellow brick road to the Emerald 
City they pick up three kind and lov- 
ng friends: the Scarecrow, the Tin 
Woodman, and the Lion. But the Wizard 
‘ells them that he cannot help them un- 
il they kill the Wicked Witch of the 
West. 

After a long and painful journey they 
manage to melt the Wicked Witch with 
1 bucket of water. This is accomplished 
by someone standing behind a screen 
covered with layers of black cloth. The 
aelper must have on long black gloves, 
reach through the slit and unsnap the 
witch's costume. As she slips out of it 
the helper holds it up by the shoulders 
while the Witch stoops behind it and 
steps backward through the slit in the 
screen moaning and groaning. The 
helper lowers the costume slowly and 
drops it on the floor. 

When our characters return to the 
Great Wizard, they find that he is only 
a Humbug, even though he does give 
the Scarecrow his brains, the Tin Wood- 
man his heart, and the Lion his courage. 
However, he cannot send Dorothy back 
to Kansas but does send her to see 
Glinda the Good who tells Dorothy that 
her Silver Shoes will carry her home if 
she will clap her heels together three 
times. 

The children wept with Dorothy, 
loved the limberness of the Scarecrow, 





Mrs. Lee Roy Wilson, Sponsor. 








the stiff-jointed squeaks of the Tin Wood- 
man, the cowardness of the Lion, the 
monstrous voice of the Wizard, Toto, 
the beautiful scenery, Over the Rainbow 
and other songs, but most of all they 
enjoyed the melting of Witch Wicked. 

This Junior League script is one of 
the best for Children’s Theatre. It may 
be adapted to a simple stage or to a 
large one. We were able to make it a 
major production at our downtown audi- 
torium because the Memphis Branch of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion sponsored us. Educational circles 
considered The Wizard so successful that 
we were asked to do a second show. Re- 
cently we presented Hansel and Gretel 
with the Humperdinck music for three 
performances with an attendance of 6000 


children. FREDA KENNER, Sponsor, 


Troupe 186 


DOWN TO EARTH 
Bainbridge High School, Winslow, Washington 
HAT HAPPENS when two and a 
half angels journey down to earth 
in quest of a couple of elderly souls? 











The Wizard of Oz, Troupe 186, Messick H. S., Memphis, Tenn., Freda Kenner, Sponsor. 
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Well, we began to wonder if a couple 
of halos weren't slipping when this celes- 
tial trio appeared in Bettye Knapp’s play, 
Down to Earth, a comedy-fantasy in 
three acts. Results ran something like 
this: miserly spinster gives stashed away 
millions to abhorred relatives, and finds 
romance with an old retired sailor— 
Pilone (an angel with only one wing) 
falls in love with an earthling and man- 
ages to have her playing a harp too. 
These and many other mishaps all added 
to the audience's delight. 

Producing unusual stage effects was 
fun and not at all difficult. The scene 
where the angels sat seemingly in mid 
air upon billowing white clouds proved 
to be very deceptive. Actually all three 
of them stood upon a blacked-out wagon 
cart, midst angel hair clouds, stuffed 
into chicken wire. You can still hear 
the cast referring to the three as “angels 
a la carte.” 

Wings and cosmic counters (every 
modern angel has them) proved to be no 
problem either. Wings were short pieces 
of material stretched upon wire, and 
were then placed upon the angels’ heads. 
Cosmic counters were boxes covered 
with buttons and antennas to make them 
seem complicated. 

When the curtain had closed on the 
final act, the applause was warm and re- 
sponsive. Later the BAINBRIDGE REVIEW 
cited it as “one of the best plays ever 
put on by Bainbridge High Students.” 

Incidentally, the cast notes with pride 
that they overcame a three fold jinx. 
There were thirteen members in the 
cast, thirteen was the dressing room 
number, and the first performance was 
given on April Fool's Day. 

BEVERLY JOHNSON, Secretary, 
Troupe 416 


PUBLISHERS 


Ail My Sons, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
N. ¥. ¢ 
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Down To Earth, Row, Peterson & Co., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Cradle Song, The Wizard of Oz, Samuel French, 
we, & YY. G. 
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FULTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 546 

To commemorate the silver anniversary of 
the National Thespian Society, Troupe 546 
gave a Silver Mask Formal dinner and ball De- 
cember 10, in the high school cafeteria. The 
decorations followed the theme of the Thespian 
masks—tragedy and comedy. Two huge silver 
masks were spotlighted on one wall of the cafe- 
teria. The dance bids also were ornamented 
with silver masks. During the intermission of 
the dance, ten Thespians presented a variety 
show, including songs by an octet and a Christ- 
mas skit. 

Honored guests at the dinner were Superin- 
tendent M. B. Neece, who spoke concerning the 
significance of the Thespian masks, and Mr. 
L. Henderson, assistant principal. Eleanore Bie- 
ler, sponsor of our troupe, spoke about the 
Thespian motto: “Act well your part; there all 
the honor lies.”—Martha Abbott, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


COQUILLE, OREGON Troupe 1066 

Coquille Thespians ended a most successful 
season when it captured three first place awards 
at the annual Pacific University One-act Play 
Contest held at Forest Grove, April 9-10. Cups 
for best actor, best actress, and best play were 
won by the troupe’s production of Smokescreen. 
During the school year the seniors received 
wide acclaim for their presentation of The 
Robe, while juniors kept the audience in 
stitches with their production of Our Miss 
Brooks. After presenting Smokescreen at the 
state Thespian Conference on March 6th, the 
troupe presented it and two others at the an- 
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Plays for Spring Production 


















Time for Romance 


By Alice Gerstenberg, author of 
Overtones, The Pot Boiler, etc. A 
comedy in three acts and one easy 
set, for ten women. As most am- 
ateurs know, Miss Gerstenberg is 
adept at writing plays for women 
only, and this one is no exception. 
Girls’ schools and colleges will 
find it sparkling entertainment. 


Books, 90¢ Royalty, $25 
Magnificent 
Obsession 


Dramatization in three acts of the 
novel by Lloyd C. Douglas. In 
one set, with a cast of five women, 
five men and extras, It has 
often been said of this exalting 
story that the people who become 
acquainted with it are never quite 
the same again. The play retains 
the elements which made the 
original so absorbing. 


Books, 90¢ Royalty, $25 
Director’s Manuscript. 


If you have not already received 
our play catalogue, ask us to 
send you one. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 
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nual Thespian Night held March 29. The two 
other plays were Hill 761, a new play about 
the Indo-China War by our sponsor, Win Kel- 
ley, in celebration of International Theater 
Month, and If Girls Ask Boys for Dates. A for- 
mal initiation climaxed the Thespian year 
during which a total of 25 new members were 
added to the rolls.—Don Taylor, Reporter. 


GENEVA, OHIO Troupe 368 

We present proudly our troupe as the most 
active organization in Geneva High School. 
With the guidance of our director, Dorothy Jean 
Gross, we have made our community theatre 
conscious by presenting a repertoire of such 
hits as Death of a Salesman, Stalag 17, One 
Foot in Heaven, and Room for One More. In 
conjunction with our program, we attended 
three professional plays and the musical, Kiss 
Me Kate, in Cleveland. We also journeyed to 
various towns, attending their high school pres- 
entations. Our social activities consisted of three 
informal initiations plus our combined annual 
banquet and formal installation.—Dianne Pierce, 
Secretary. 


—()— 

MORRISON, ILLINOIS Troupe 1060 

The dramatic clubs of Morrison Community 
High School had a very successful season last 
vear. The Senior Class play, Annie Get Your 
Gun, was a big hit; as was the Junior Class 
play, State Fair. Our annual night of three one- 
act plays called Play Night, brought the presen- 
tations of Red Velvet Goat, Opening Night, 
and Balcony Scene, the last of which was en- 
tered in the district speech contest. We had 
six other entries in the district contest and 
two of these went on to the sectional. Several 
eriginal skits also were presented by our Choral 
Reading group.—Patsy Knight, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

—()— 

HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 282 

We Thespians of John Greer High School 
started the year with Our Miss Brooks and end- 
ed with the presentation of The Heiress. As a 
part of the Silver Anniversary of the National 
Thespian Society, we held a formal banquet at 
the Hubbard Trail Country Club in Hoopes- 
ton. Highlights of the banquet were the installa- 
tion of new officers and the initiation of new 
members. Immediately following the banquet, 
music for our dance was provided by Lwvle 
Mitchell and his orchestra.—Shirley Ray, Re- 
porter. — 
LOOKOUT, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 140 

To celebrate our National Silver Anniversary 
we gave three one-act plavs at commencement 
time with a novelty band which had won a prize 
at a county talent show. Our president gave a 
brief resume of Thespian history honoring Mr. 
Ernest Bavely as a West Virginian and founder 
of Thespians. When Thespian certifiicates were 
awarded the night of commencement we again 
stressed our silver anniversary, telling briefly 
of Thespian history and what our Best Thes- 
pian award represents. Since we had approxi- 
mately 1200 people at these two programs, we 
feel Thespians and their goals and achieve- 
ments are fairly well known throughout our 
community and its surrounding territory. In our 
school it is a prized honor to be a member of 
Thespians and our Silver Anniversary program 
made this especially clear to parents and friends 
of the school.—Irene Martin, Secretary. 


—()-- 
PLEASANTON, TEXAS Troupe 1089 
P. H. S. started last year off without a Thes- 
pian troupe; but shortly before mid-term 
Troupe 1089 was formed with eight members. 
At the end of the year 14 new members were 





The Little Dog Laughed, Troupe 586, 
Dearborn, Mich., H. S., James Gallagher, 
Sponsor. 











initiated, bringing our total to 22 members for 
our first year. During the year there were three 
three-act plays and four one-act plays in which 
the eight Thespian members participated. These 
were also the plays in which the new members 
earned most of their points to become Thes- 
pians. Our first big performance of the year was 
the three-act Christmas play, The Christmas 
Carol. A great success, it was picked as our best 
three-act play of the year. 

Later, the junior class presented June Grad- 
uate, which was also very well received. 

The next big event was the one-act play fes- 
tival which featured Trifles, The Leader of the 
People, Sparkin’, and the play that we sent 
to the district meet, Balcony Scene. 

Balcony Scene placed second and received a 
rating of excellent. The judge at the contest, 
having seen at least fifteen different high school 
productions of this play, stated that in his 
opinion ours was the best so far. 

The last play of the year was the successful 
production by the seniors of Mother Is a Fresh- 
man. A big event in itself was the final initia- 
tion of new members into the Thespian Society. 
A program in our school included the presenta- 
tion of awards to the best actor, best actress, 
and the all-star cast of the year, and an orig- 
inal one-act play written by one of the stu- 
dents.—Jerry Stewart, Scribe. 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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— THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


invites members of 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


to attend the 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


JUNE 26 JULY 30 


) About 100 high school students who have completed their junior year will be selected from those who apply for admission 
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ny to attend the Twenty-fifth Annual Institute. Character, scholarship, and evidence of special ability and interest in speech — 

Y) public speaking and debate, dramatics, or radio — will be considered in determining admission. 

ny @ Public Speaking and Debate — about 35 students; basic instruction in the principles of public speech and their applica- 

(%) tions in debate, oratory, declamation, and extempore speaking. q 
\ ® Dramatics — about 35 students; basic instruction in acting, directing, stagecraft, and participation in plays. Q 
N @ Radio — about 25 students; radio broadcasting techniques and their application in the production of radio programs. i 
0 All students are housed in dormitories under the supervision of experienced counselors. Instruction is given by members of ( 
ry the staff of the School of Speech. Trips to points of interest in the Chicago Metropolitan area and various social functions are 
) planned. A University beach on Lake Michigan, the University Library — these and other facilities are offered to provide five ( 
N\ weeks of study in a pleasant and stimulating environment. 





y SCHOLARSHIP AND TUITION PLACES AVAILABLE 


Write today for bulletin and application blanks to 
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Dr. Karl F. Robinson, Director, N. H. S. |., School of Speech, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA Troupe 1001 see The Taming of the Shrew. We initiated two Honor Thespians in our membership.— 





In preparation for a full program this year, 
Cathedral Senior High School’s National Thes- 
pian Troupe 1001 initiated eight new members 
into the organization last May. The senior class 
play, Charley’s Aunt, was by far the biggest 
dramatic event of the past year at CHS. Al- 
though only one performance was presented, all 
who attended said they would like to see it over 
and over again. Not a minute went by without 
a laugh. This world-famous farce became even 
funnier when Charley’s Aunt emerged as a 
woman six feet, four inches in height and the 
center of the basketball team. Look for more 
fun from 1001 in the year to come!—George 
Schroeder, Reporter. 





A CORRECTION 


The caption which appeared under the 
picture on Page 26 of the January issue 
DRAMATICS is corrected to read as fol- 
lows: “Berkeley Square, Troupe 1220, 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
Barbara Dirks, Sponsor. 











LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS Troupe 287 


Leavenworth’s Thespians were just organized 
in the fall of 1952, so last year was our first 
full year of dramatic participation. The seniors 
began with the play, Gown of Glory. The 
juniors strayed from the customary three-act 
play and presented three one-act plays. Our 
'reshmen presented two one-act plays at a 
school assembly, and the Sophomores gave 
three one-act plays at an evening performance. 
The annual operetta presented was H. M. S. 
Pinafore. We sponsored an all school talent 
show for our special project, a cyclorama for 
the stage. We presented a lovely Christmas pro- 
gram with the art department and made a trip 
to Kansas City with the Shakespeare Club to 
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twenty-four new members into our troupe, and 
we had the honor of formally initiating and 
installing Bonner Springs, Kansas, High School. 
We also were proud to receive a top rating 
from both district and state contests for The 
Bad Penny, which we entered. One of our 
members gave a reading which took first rating 
in the district and a second in the state. The 
members elected our Best Thespian at our 
last meeting and we are very proud to have 


Maryann Stucker, Scribe. 


—()— 

GLENROCK, WYOMING Troupe 63 

A successful year was enjoyed by Troupe 
63 of the Glenrock-Parkerton High School 
when three full length plays were produced. 
The Junior Class produced The Inner Willy; 
celebrating the Thespian anniversary, the 
troupe presented The Thirteenth Chair, and the 
Senior Class produced Stag Line. All of the 











Pure as the Driven Snow, Troupe 8, Edison H. S., Miami, Fla., Jay P. Fox, Sponsor. 








plays were great successes and our troupe re- 
ceived many fine compliments from the public 
in regard to the plays produced. Our meetings 
are devoted to discussions on how to improve 
our plays, including discussions on interpreta- 
tions of characters, makeup, scenery, and im- 
proving the voice.—Jack Milner, Reporter. 
—O— 

STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN Troupe 877 

In May, thirty members of the Footlights 
Club, three parents and our sponsor, Lea Wild- 
hagen, again traveled to Appleton, Wisconsin, 
in a bus chartered and paid for by our troupe, 
to see Nicholai Gogol’s The Inspector Gen- 
eral, produced in arena style by the Lawrence 
College Theatre. We were all arrayed in our 
best attire and dined at a charming little res- 
taurant on the way. 

Upon arrival, we always enjoy wandering 
about the beautiful Lawrence College campus, 
its Memorial Union and Art Center before tak- 
ing our seats for the play. 

Our laughter knew no bounds over the de- 
lightful satirical farce. How we did enjoy it! 

Previous productions we have attended at 
Lawrence were Shakespeare's The Taming of 
the Shrew, also in arena style, and a_ beau- 
tifully staged production of Othello. We find 
that we are learning more and more to appre- 
ciate the finer plays from these examples and 
anxiously await our next journey to Apple- 
ton.—Joyce Markwardt, Secretary. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS Troupe 829 

Each year our troupe at Charles H. Milby 
Senior High School, celebrates the closing of 
another year’s work in dramatics with a drama 
banquet at which awards and “Friars,” small 
gold statues which are named after our prep- 
aratory club for Thespians, “The Blackfriars,” 
are presented. A few of the awards are for best 
actor and actress of the year, best Thespian, 
and Drama's Best. Certificates of Thespian 
points are also presented. The semi-formal ban- 
quet, usually attended by approximately 150 
drama students, is held at a downtown restau- 
rent.—Carolyn Smith; Past President. 


—-O— 

COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE Troupe 1310 

Troupe 1310 is now one year old! And this 
is a happy birthday! Judging from our suc- 
cessful season of dramatic activities, one could 
hardly think of us as a brand new one-year- 
old. Our senior high has very outstanding 
clubs, but there is no finer group of students 
than that of the Thespian Society. The mem- 
bers of our Dramatic Club, most of whom are 
Thespians, meet once a month. These meetings 
are used as workshops for one-act plays. 

We feel that the most important feature of 
last years work was our participation in Dis- 
trict and State Interscholastic Literary League 
Contests. Balcony Scene was presented as 
our dramatic entry, and took first place at 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1955 
OHIO | 


SOUTHEASTERN 
AREA CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY 5 
BRIDGEPORT HIGH SCHOOL 


Program Chairman: Andrew L. Hobart, Sponsor, Troupe 437 
AppressEs: Drama in the Schools, Dr. Charles Sloca, Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, W. Va.; The TV Play, Staff Member, WTRF-TV. 


WorksHop: Demonstration in Choral Speaking, Alvin L. Zeidman, 
Schools of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Wheeling, W. Va. 


One-Act Piays: Andante, Troupe 840, Bellaire High School; A 
Pair of Lunatics, Troupe 873, Shadyside High School; The 
Youngest, Troupe 437, Bridgeport High School; and a cutting 
from a three-act play, Troupe 429, St. Clairsville High School. 

TENNESSEE 


Dorethe P. Tucker, Regional Director 
Central High School, Columbia 


ALL STATE 
CONFERENCE 


Host: Thespian Troupe—Central. 


FEBRUARY 19 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


SPEAKER: Leon C. Miller, Executive Secretary, The National Thes- 


pian Society. 


WorksnHops: Make-up and acting techniques. 
One-Act Puiays: Three one-act plays will be presented by attending 


schools. 


FreATuRE: Conference luncheon. 


ieee Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Eunice A. 


Horne, Regional Director—April 15, 16. 


Eddie Green, 


Program Chairman; 


Juanita Shearer, Regional Director—March 26. 


(Northwestern Area) Fremont Ross High School, 


Imogene M. Forsyth, Program Chairman—Feb- 


ar Delaware, Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Chairman—dApril 30. 
ne eae Springfield, Mabel Marie Ellefson, Regional Di- 


FLORIDA 
INDIANA Indianapolis, 
OHIO 
ruary 19. 
OHIO _. 
OREGON 
rector—March 4, 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA ... 


(Western) Thiel College, Greenville, Jean Donahey, 


Program Chairman—April 2 





the District Contest with three members on 
the All-Star Cast. At the State Contest we 
placed second, making the All-State Cast with 
two of our members. We are quite proud 
of our showing after just one year of Thespian 
work. Our Troupe is active and very interest- 
ed in the dramatic arts. We are happy to be 
a member of such a fine national organiza- 
tion.—Reporter. 
—O— 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA Troupe 914 


As has always been the case in the past 
and even more so in the present, Thespian 
Troupe 914 of Robert E. Lee High School 
moves on toward greater heights. The past 
season was one of the most successful from 




















Kind Lady, Troupe 213, Red Wing, Minn., H. S., Rowe B. Million, Sponsor. 


all angles of production, audience appreciation, 
and also financially. Three major three-act 
plays were presented to an audience of approxi- 
mately two thousand over the season. 


The mystery tastes of our audiences were 
pleased with the play, Phantom Tiger, which 
was so successful that public demand required 
additional performances. The comedy of the 
year was the play with a rustic setting, Betty 
Jane from Punpkin Lane. The final play of the 
season was John Henderson’s well known No 
More Homework. With such high quality per- 
formances and endeavor, it is easily understood 
why Troupe 914 ranks as one of the best in 
the South. 


Already the Thespians and National Forensic 
Organizations have produced a very well re- 
ceived television revue. Featured on the pro- 
gram were a fashion show, a_panel-show, 
What's My Name?, a talent show, news re- 
ports, and of course commercials. The audi- 
torium was packed. The audience showed their 
appreciation for the show by such a tremen- 
dous ovation that the full cast of about eighty 
had to take many additional bows. Every 
member of the cast joined in the grand finale 
staging a gigantic production of Berlin’s show 
song, There's No Business like Show Busi- 
ness. We are looking forward to an even 
greater year under the sponsorship of Eunice 
A. Horne, who is also Florida state regional 
director of the Thespian Society.—Jim Giddens, 
Secretary. 

-——()-—- 


WINSLOW, WASHINGTON Troupe 416 


Although many of our high ranking Thes- 
pians graduated last spring, we found Troupe 
416 still has an outstanding group to make 
the coming plays successful. We put our 
hearts into the Senior play, The Golden 
River, by Vera and Ken Tarpley, the first 
musical we have tried. Here our ability was 
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| iB §6(1) Plymouth is the 
| ¥ ONLY Summer Play- 
| j house that places 
its talented people. 
Our book: “Results” 
lists hundreds we 
have helped. 
(2) Plymouth is the 
largest, oldest, 
most popular summer 
training-base for 
young actors. (2,230 


High school graduates 
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hours of college credit. 


(4) You learn to act by 
acting nightly in plays; 


abounds in recreation, at 
sandy beaches; historic 

| shrines. 

| (5) Dormitories on campus 








tested more than ever before, but our efforts 
were rewarded by a fine response. 

Soon after the play, our third initiation, 
held to its promise to be a big affair.—Carol 
Thatcher, Secretary. 


—O— 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Troupe 1020 

Thespian Troupe 1020 of The Immaculata 
High School participated in an operetta, Mari- 
anne, with the assistance of De Paul Acad- 
emy. Rehearsals were in full swing during the 
month of October in preparation for the three 
performances which were held. Marianne, 
the story of an heiress who is approaching 
her 21st birthday, is the first show of this type 
attempted by the Drama Department. The 
gay music, sparkling costumes, and colorful 
scenery all added up to an exciting spectacle 
for both the audience and the cast. 

December 14, the Verse Choir presented its 
annual Christmas show. This year the program 
was Lullaby of Christmas, a heartwarming 
story of a little boy whose Christmas wish 
comes true.—Pat McMurtey, Secretary. 


—_— 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA Troupe 1024 


We Thespians held a dual observance on May 
12 when we observed the 25th anniversary 
of Thespians National and the 5th anniversary 
of Troupe 1024 with a dinner at the Deitrick. 
Invitations were extended to all Thespian 
alumni and it was gratifying to see so many 
graduates who are still interested in our troupe. 
Mr. Geiss and Mr. Dawson, principal and vice- 
principal, were given honorary memberships for 
their continued cooperation in our endeavors. 
Our guest speaker was the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Grady, S. J., head of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Scranton. 
Father Grady is a writer of note, a drama 
critic and sponsor of Television Station WCTU. 
He is the author of Angels in the Outfeld, 
which was recently made into a _ movie. 
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alumni from all America). 


may receive 6 to 8 semester 


| but famous Plymouth also 


under STRICT supervision. 


OPPORTUNITY 
THIS SUMMER 





Skits and music were presented at the dinner 
by the Thespians. Guests expressed a desire for 
more annual dinners such as this one.—Ann 
Jones, Secretary. 
a () 

SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. Troupe 721 

In order to celebrate the 25th anniversary 
of the National Thespian Society, we presented 
a one-act play for the 3 service clubs of Spring 
Valley: Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary, which 
spread the name of Thespians throughout the 
community. We presented a Philco 21 inch 
television set to the social studies class in an 


TELEVISION 
for and 
THEATRE 


On June 30, the PLYMOUTH DRAMA FESTIVAL opens its 21st Season. 


40 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


will come to historic Plymouth, Massachusetts, on a scholarship, to 
train for work in Summer Theatre, Radio & Television. 


If you are sincerely interested in making T. V. or Theatre your future 
career, and if you show talent, you are invited to make application 
for one of these 40 openings, as an apprentice. 


In your first letter, write fully about yourself, stating whether you 
would need one of the scholarships to help you with part of your 
expenses, during your training here. No boy or girl under 18 is accepted. 


For 21 years, we have provided a memorable summer for young peo- 
ple with ability, to appear in plays each week, under 5 professional 
directors. In past years, every talented young man and young woman 
has been placed in one of our affiliated companies. 
background letter to: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL, Gateway of Cape Cod, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Address your 
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assembly program. At the close of our year 
we gave a phonograph to the Association for 
the Help of Retarded Children. Thespian 
alumni were invited to our dinner dance and 
formal initiation for new members at a local 
hotel. An 8mm. film was made of this year’s 
activities which we hope will be the beginning 
of a film library of Thespian activities. All 
members of Thespans were appointed to com- 
mittees to compose handbooks containing the 
methods by which all committees involved in 
any of our productions functioned.—Cynthia 
Averbach, Secretary. 











Meet Me in St. Louis, Troupe 646, Andrew Jackson H. S., Jacksonville, Fla., Virginia 
Cheney, Sponsor. 











B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. 
_We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


* 
Manhattan Costume Co. 


INCORPORATED 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 








EUROPEAN THEATRE 


(Continued from page 1 1) 

the expressionists who were later to fol- 
low him. A man ahead of his time even 
today, Strindberg inspired the dream 
world dealers, who were to examine new 
horizons of the drama and were to add 
new scope to poetic and dramatic seek- 
ings. 

Another of the realistic giants came 
from Russia, which had long been dor- 
mant and unresponsive to the cultural 
surges of Western Europe. While there 
had been some great romantic poets and 
dramatists like the father of modern 
Russian literature, Pushkin (1799-1837 ), 
and the great novelists who occasionally 
turned their hands at writing dramas 
like Turgenev, Ostrovski, Dostoyevski, 
and the magnificent Tolstoi, few made 
lasting changes in the Russian or world 
drama. Only The Inspector General, 
Gogol’s (1809-1852) comic vaudeville 
expose of Czarist corruption, is well re- 
membered today. But when the superb 
actor-director-teacher, Constantin Stanis- 
lavski (1863-1938) opened the Moscow 
Art Theatre, Russian theatre took its 
place among the truly great dramatic 
enterprises in the world. Primarily dedi- 
cated to experimentation in all forms of 
theatrical art, Stanislavski is best remem- 
bered today for his contributions to real- 
ism; not the least of these was his intro- 
duction of Anton Chekhov (1860-1904 ) 
to the serious theatre. Although Chek- 
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hov had written some delightful and suc- 
cessful comedies, such as The Boor 
(1888), The Proposal (1889) and The 
Wedding (1890), it is for his serious 
plays that he is today famous. Writing 
realism in a low key which seems almost 
painfully slow to modern Americans, he 
studied decadent Russian life intently. 
For Chekhov's world of characters, life 
is not momentous or exciting; rather life 
wears slowly and pathetically away with 
only rare moments of “drama.” Each of 
these studies is a masterpiece, and the 
most famous and greatest is the last of 
his plays, the immortal The Cherry Or- 
chard (1903). 

Stanislavskis brand of soul-searching, 
quiet realism revolutionized the theatre 
of the world, but he was more than a 
slavish realist. His production of Maxiin 
Gorki’s (1868-1936) The Lower Depths 
was both a realistic triumph and such 
a profound social statement that Gorki 
was elevated to the state of a national 
hero by the Bolsheviks and the Soviets 
who came later. In addition, from the 
Moscow Art Theatre grew innumerable 
experimental theatres delving into sym- 
bolism under the aegis of the play- 
wright, Leonid Andreyev, and into ex- 
pressionism with such masterpieces as 
the ghetto-inspired The Dybbuk by S. 
Ansky (1863- ). 


During these long, revolutionary years, 
Italy had succumbed largely to the oper- 
atic form as established by Claudio 
Monteverde (1567-1643 ). Not until Carlo 
Goldoni (1707-1793) does a playwright 
of consequence appear. Extremely pop- 
ular in Italy even today, “Papa” Gol- 
doni wrote in the tradition of Moliere- 
like comedy in a middle class setting as 
exemplified by The Mistress of the Inn 
(1751). Largely, however, Eighteenth 
Century Italy was dominated by operas 
and some scenic design of interest, de- 
spite the efforts of Count Carlo Gozzi, 
whose Love of Three Oranges satirized 
Goldoni, and Count Vittorio Alfieri, who 
attempted to lift the level of writing. 
The great tradition in Italian theatre 
was to be found not in playwrights but 
in actors and actresses. Names like Ade- 
laide Ristori (1821-1906), Tommaso Sal- 
vini (1829-1925), Ernesto Rossi (1829- 
1896), and the greatest of them all, Elea- 
nora Duse (1859-1924) lifted the art of 
the drama in Italy from mediocrity to 
brilliant fame and perfection. These 
artists toured the world in often inade- 
quate plays but held audiences spell- 
bound by the artistry which they dis- 
played. 


Like Italy and Russia, Germany was 
moribund for long centuries theatrically. 
A peculiar manifestation, called Hans- 
wurst, dominated German and Austrian 
theatricals; a kind of stock, devilish 
character full of mischief, Hanswurs! 
(literally, Hans Sausage) was the pop- 
ular hero of German drama. In the 
eighteenth century, Caroline Neuber 
(1697-1760) and J. C. Gottsched (1700- 
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| not exist as we know it; largely a series 
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1766) sincerely attempted to lift the level 
of drama with their productions of for- 
eign dramas. However, it remained for 
Gotthold Lessing (1729-1781) at the 
Hamburg National Theatre to write real- 
ly important dramas. A true humanist, 
filled with tolerance and love for his 
fellow men, he wrote a number of in- 
teresting middle class tragedies and even 
a tender and slightly serious comedy, 
Minna von Barnhelm. 

Once again, a giant rose who so domi- 
nated the scene that most of the other 
playwrights were all but forgotten. In 
Germany Johann Goethe (1749-1832) 
wrote sturm und drang (storm-and- 
stress) dramas of the Romantic school 
which swept him into popular favor. 
But his greatest drama, the unforgettable, 
but extremely complex, Faust, revealed 
Goethe to be more than a master play- 
wright; he was a philosophical genius 
who revealed himself through his play 
which seems almost without form as it 
ranges through human and super-human 
experiences. In the same storm-and- 
stress school of Romantic drama was 
Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805), 
whose The Robbers (1781) and the Wal- 
lenstein historical trilogy are important 
landmarks in German theatrical history. 

This quite sudden surge of the drama 
was largely the result of a system of in- 
dividual state theatres, nurtured by the 
Germany at this time did 
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not until some time later that they united 
into a single nation. For the theatre, 
this system was beneficial, for as the 
dukes vied with one another theatrically, 
some wonderfully equipped and design- 
ed theatres were constructed and some 
of the great dramatists, including Goethe, 
were subsidized. Of these dukes, only 
one made a substantial contribution to 
the theatre himself, however. George II, 
the Duke of Saxe-Meininger (1826- 
1914), organized a theatre which he un- 
dertook to direct with amazing skill and 
attention to minute and authentic details. 
His handling of mob scenes and extreme 
realism of production greatly influenced 
both Antoine’s Theatre Libre and Stanis- 
lavskis Moscow Art Theatre. 

The dominant influence in Germany 
remained Romanticism, however. Per- 
haps the most obvious practitioner of 
the Romantic theatrical art was the com- 
poser, Richard Wagner (1813-1883). His 
music-dramas are unexcelled as escape 
productions which lifted the audience 
through sound and sight from the thea- 
tre into a mystic land inhabited by Ger- 
manic super-heroes. Although Wagner's 
music-dramas belong today more to the 
world of opera than to the stage, they 
resulted through another man in an im- 
portant contribution to the theatre. 
Adolphe Appia (1862-1928), a Swiss 
physicist largely disinterested in the 
theatre itself, evolved a system of spe- 
cific lighting for Wagnerian operas which 
is today basic to all theatrical lighting, 


replacing the old system of general illu- 
mination with dramatic light to indi- 
cate mood, atmosphere, locale, and so 
forth. 

Realism did not go entirely unnoticed 
in Germany. Otto Brahm (1856-1912) 
followed the lead of Saxe-Meininger, An- 
toine, and Stanislavski in founding in 
Berlin the Freie Buhne (free theatre) 
and producing the plays of Ibsen as well 
as those of the finest of the German real- 
ists, Gerhart Hauptmann (1862-1946), 
whose excellent study of a strike, The 
Weavers (1893), is modern in spirit be- 
yond most plays of the period. In Aus- 
tria, Arthur Schnitzler (1862-1931) 
wrote highly polished, tiny plays per- 
vaded by a sense of loneliness. Perhaps 
most interesting were Anatol (1893) and 
Hands Around (1900), the latter being 
ten short playlets with a common thread 
uniting them. 

These great changes which were intro- 
duced to the theatre beginning in 1830 
and which have been only briefly sketch- 
ed here have not yet stopped. The 
“isms” ranging from Futurism and Na- 
turalism at one end to Constructivism 
and the Epic Theatre at the other are 
still in a state of flux. In France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Italy, as well as in 
England and America, the modern drama 
consists of so many varied currents and 
cross currents that they shall be dealt 
with separately next: year in a series sur- 
veying the theatre from just before the 
first World War to the present day. 
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DRESSING THE STAGE 
(Continued from page 10) 

the other items fit in. Each designer, in 
short, must have a point of view, just 
as you must have a point of view when 
you direct. Is the play chiefly a satire? 
Is it sombre? Is it primitive? Where do 
you want to focus the attention? What 
is the prevailing mood? Only when you 
have satisfactorily answered these ques- 
tions can you get down to the business 
of translating them into action. You 
would emphasize the vertical in the 
Gothic; you would give height and florid 
grandeur in Rococo; you would use 
curves for modern streamlining. You 
would confine your attention to the es- 
sentials that create the desired mood, and 
you would use these essentials by ex- 
pressing them in terms of available ma- 
terial. For it must be remembered at 
all times that the material itself will dic- 
tate what kind of form you can express. 

In passing I would like to call your 
attention to a recent article by Mordecai 
Gorelik, to whom I have made reference, 
in the THEATRE Arts Magazine. Here 
he has described at some length and 
with exact detail the whole approach that 
he makes when designing a set. Mr. 
Gorelik uses a very fascinating term, the 
dramatic metaphor, which means that he 
sums up all of his thoughts about a cer- 
tain scene and tries to make his scenery 
reveal this metaphor. 

Another task of the modern designer 


is to give a unity to the colors, the props, 
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the costumes, the scenery, and the lights 
that are used. Just as it is the designer's 
purpose to give a general psychological 
effect of a given period, or a given room, 
so it is a must that he should establish 
a psychological relationship between 
characters by his use of costumes. In one 
production of More Sky by Lynn Riggs, 
Critias, the protagonist, appeared in pur- 
ple-red with gold and vermilion acces- 
sories, while Mestor, the twin king and 
villain, wore blue-green with polished 
black armor and vermilion ornaments. 
Hera, the woman in the triangle, vacil- 
lating between the two, wore light blue- 
green in scene one with Mestor, and red 
thereafter. Anyone with only a minimum 
knowledge of colors, and even of the 
play, would “know” a great deal about 
its basic theme from just seeing the cos- 
tumes. 

Too often, as we all must realize, cos- 
tumes on the stage are not costumes at 
all. They say nothing that the play 
means to be said. Frequently the clothes 
make the student look dumpy, when the 
“character” isn’t dumpy. Or they “say” 
that the characters are ready for a party, 
when the play “says” that they are ready 
for the Saturday morning chores. In 
short, the characters created by the au- 
thor have been given clothes to wear 
and an environment to inhabit which 
bears no relation to the life they were in- 
tended to live. As one may expect, the 
results are disastrous, for the theme of 
the play has been completely lost. 


Lest someone should misunderstand 
my intentions, | am not trying to make 
professional scenic designers out of you. 
I'm far from one myself. But if this whole 
process of educational theatre is to be 
meaningful and justifiable in the light 
of the time, energy, and thought it de- 
mands, we owe it to ourselves to summon 
up the courage it takes to battle the 
forces at every school that vote only for 
prettiness, mistaken realism, and mean- 
ingless productions. 

For those who may like to try their 
hands at original design, take this line: 
“Humpty-dumpty sat on a wall.” Not 
much to go on, you may think, but every 
bit as much as Shakespeare provided. 


Most of the time the instructions from his |" 
A heath. A 


plays are even skimpier: 
throne. A castle. For our project we have 
six words that bear no relation to any- 
thing that could happen outside the 
stage, but which could form an adequate 
basis for a whole saga of convincing 
events within it. If you proceed to fill 
the stage with the usual number of en- 
trances, the customary type of benches, 
and build a conventional wall, you have 
failed in your project already. For you 
have built the replica of a world in which 
we all live. You have catered to the eye 
and not to the mind. But had you let 
yourself go into a world of your own 
creation that obeyed only the laws of 
your own invention, you would be well 
on your way toward a truer concept of 
a designer. 
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DRAMATIC APPROACH 
(Continued from page 9) 


mates and engaged their attention. To 
communicate his ideas more easily, he 
had become a clever pantomimist. Here 
was a beginning. Pantomime plays an 
important part in the study of dramatics. 
The child with a hearing loss can learn 
to use gesture, direct physical communi- 
cation of eyes, body, emotional reac- 
tions in his relationships with others. In 
turn, he will be required to study closely 
the gestures, the emotional reactions, the 
thought connotations of others and inter- 
pret them correctly. Bill could learn 
tc apply his pantomimic art to his con- 
tacts with his classmates to achieve a 
definite effect:-the presentation of a 
piay. He could study carefully the re- 
actions of others to interpret their ideas, 
thoughts, emotions, wishes, and, in turn, 
demonstrate that he understood what 
they were trying to communicate to him. 

The study of dialogue in scripts could 
be valuable to Bill. He could see the 
printed word of the script and watch 
them spoken by his classmates. He 
could study the action that accompanied 
the spoken word. Rhythm of speech 
could be studied from various types of 
rcles portrayed in the scripts. The dia- 
logue would suggest anger, fear, joy, 
doubt, contemplation—all the emotions 
experienced by human beings. Each 
emotion calls for its particular rhythm. 
When all of this had been laboriously 
explained to Bill, he was enthusiastic 
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they could not hear his lines, and he 
soon learned to adjust his voice to the 
size of his audience. Using his voice tired 
him greatly at first, but as he mastered 
the technique of proper breathing and 
projection, he experienced a delight in 
vocalizing that was infectious. He learn- 
ed to let his emotion control the pitch 
and the color of his voice as well as to 
suit his pitch and inflection to the dia- 
logue and the dramatic situation in the 
script. Prompting proved to be a val- 
uable experience for Bill. The entire 
group benefited here too. They were 
required to articulate precisely, to follow 
through each syllable without dropping 
final consonants. Bill, delighted with his 
active participation, was an exacting fel- 
low. From the sidelines too he watched 
others fight for poise and stage presence. 

Having satisfied himself that he could 
actively communicate with others suc- 
cessfully, Bill became interested in writ- 
ing plays. His dialogue was forceful, sim- 
ple, direct, and he spoke the language 
of his peers. His scripts were alive with 
action and motivated by simple, direct 
emotion. In directing his plays Bill dis- 
covered another means of expression and 
communication. Now his articulation, his 
action must be precise enough to com- 
municate his directions. He delighted in 
demonstrating just what action he de- 
sired from his classmates to achieve the 
effect he was attempting to get. The 
role he liked best was that of actor- 
director, and he had the joy of present- 


ing to interested audiences two of his 
plays. 

In discussing the needs of the child 
with a hearing handicap, Arnold Gesell 
and Catherine Armatrude place sociali- 
zation first. They warn that deafness 
will push the child into remoteness, that 
deafness threatens personality more than 
it does the intellect of the child. They 
insist that the only way the barriers of 
communication can be lowered is to fos- 
ter gesture and dramatization at every 
opportunity until a secure foundation 
for communication is established. They 
believe that it is the lack of response 
to the spoken word that constitutes his 
greatest handicap. They stress the im- 
portance of socialization to conserve all 
possible avenues of communication. 
Through gesture and dramatization they 
feel that contacts which will forestall 
the impulses toward remoteness can be 
built up. Most of the fundamental so- 
cialization must come through this basic 
route of gesture and pantomime. It is 
very important, they feel, that the in- 
dividual’s trust in life can be strength- 
ened as he becomes more closely identi- 
fied with his social group. This identifi- 
cation, this trust, this socialization, they 
say, is the cardinal need in the life of a 
child with a hearing handicap.' Drama’s 
concern with action in speech and body 
can be advantageous to such a child. 

1, Arnold Gesell. Developmental Diagnosis: 


Normal and Abnormal Child Development 
( New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc.,) pp 240-252. 
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DAVID GARRICK 
(Continued from page 8) 


field where they lived in comparative 
poverty. Young David was very popu- 
lar with the officers stationed in Lich- 
field and had more than once considered 
embracing his father’s profession. 

When the time came for David to 
enter a university, his further education 
had to be postponed because of lack 
of funds. Gilbert Walmesley, the Regis- 
trar of the Ecclesiastical Court in Lich- 
field, then suggested sending David to 
Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, 
where a man by the name of Samuel 
Johnson boarded young gentlemen and 
taught them Latin and Greek languages. 
David was placed in this school with 
his brother George and there excited 
the laughter of his companions by imi- 
tating his teacher, Mr. Johnson. David's 
stay at the school lasted only for a few 
months because the school was unsuc- 
cessful. David and his teacher then set 
out to London to seek their fortune. 

As there was no money available to 
pay for his education at the university, 
David now had to face the problem of 
selecting a vocation. Gilbert Walmesly 
advised David to study law. He gave 
David a letter to his friend, the Rev. 
John Colson, a Lichfield man, Master of 
the new mathematical school founded 
by Sir Joseph Williamson. 

Little information is available concern- 
ing David’s and his teacher's journey to 
London. Some attempt to carry out the 
Rev. Colson’s scheme for David's educa- 
tion seems to have been made. However, 
it did not last long, as he was back in 
Lichfield in about a year's time. 

Peter, David’s elder brother by seven 
years, had resigned from the navy and 
was also back in Lichfield. As a result 
of a family council it was decided that 
David give up his study of law, and that 
the slight training he had obtained in 
the wine trade, during his residence in 
Lisbon, should be turned to account. 
Joining their modest capital together, 
the two brothers started business as wine 
merchants in Durham Yard, a_ small 
street leading towards the river from the 
Strand. Peter, the elder, was to remain 
in Lichfield and look after the sale of 
wines among his father’s friends. To 
David was assigned the place of London 
manager, supposedly involved in pur- 
chasing wine and superintending stor- 
age. 

At this time Garrick had acquired a 
reputation as a talker and a mimic. His 
place of business was close to Covent 
Garden where he was in close contact 
with those connected with the theatre. 
He soon formed a close friendship with 
Macklin, a well-known actor of that time. 

David Garrick began as a playwright 
with his play, Lethe; or, Aesop in the 
Shades, at Drury Lane in 1740, but ac- 
tually made his acting debut at Good- 


man’s Fields as Richard III the follow- 
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ing year. His natural manner of playing 
won enthusiastic applause from his aud- 
ience as it followed along the lines estab- 
lished earlier in the same year by his 
friend, Macklin. His success was so out- 
standing that the managers of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane became alarmed 
and invoked the. 1737 law to force the 
theatre to close. After a summer season 
in Dublin, Garrick played at Drury Lane 
and stayed with that company until 
April 1745. Then he returned to Ireland 
for a year or more as joint manager with 
Thomas Sheridan of the Smock Alley 
Theatre. After a short season at Covent 
Garden, he and Lacy bought the Drury 
Lane Theatre together with a renewal 
of the license to perform plays in it. In 
September he opened with the strongest 
company he could secure. The com- 
pany was brilliant and London flocked 
to see it though some of the older ac- 
tors looked down their noses at the new- 
fangled playing. 


In 1749 Garrick married the lovely 
dancer, Eva Maria Speigel, who was 
known on the stage as Mlle. Violetti. 
It is said that he was never away from 
her for a whole day all during their 
marriage. At least twenty-four revivals 
of Shakespeare took place under Gar- 
rick’s management, as he started the 
Shakespearean Festivals at Stratford-on 
Avon. In 1776 he sold his share in the 
theatre to Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
and died in 1779. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.L.1., M.A. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training in 
the speech arts with a strong, balanced pro- 
gram of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Dramatic Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Extension Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Equipped TV Production Studio 


Samuel D. Robbins Speech Clinic 

Dormitories for Men and Women 

ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 
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SHOWMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 7) 


new ways to seH your drama program 
to the school and community? Here are 
a few suggestions that might prove help- 
ful: 
1) Keep a list of all patrons who buy 
tickets, and each year mail them a cir- 
cular or post card urging them to buy a 
ticket again. As time goes on your mailing 
list will grow, and so will your audience. 
2) Foliow up the mailing list with a tele- 
phone call. A student committee divides, 
and each member calls a number of peo- 
ple to urge them to come. This gives a 
personal touch that is hard to resist. 
3) Advertise your play on napkins, and 
put them in the school cafeteria and down- 
town restaurants. 
4) Distribute decorative handbills to stu- 
dents as they come out of assembly. Give 
them to only one student out of three. 
Curiosity will make the other two read 
them also, and the effect will be stronger. 
A cleanup committee after such a stunt 
will aid relations with the faculty and cus- 
todian staff and increase the possibility of 
having the privilege again. 
5) Get a downtown merchant to give you, 
perhaps in return for program advertising, 
a window in which you can set up an 
attractive and eye-catching display. 
6) Put on skits in assembly, or for other 
schools, or meetings of service clubs. 
7) Stage a downtown rally or torchlight 
procession in which you can carry banners 
informing people of the great attraction. 
8) Make large standing posters to go in 
the lobbies of banks or hotels. 
9) Make small lapel cards with the name 
of the play on them, to be worn by all 
drama _ students. 
10) Write clever jingles or words to com- 
monly known songs. Announce these over 
the school public address system, or print 
them in the newspaper. 


This list could go on indefinitely, but 
its your turn now. You complete it. 
Draw on your imagination, and you'll 
find dozens of new and exciting ways to 
make people conscious of your produc- 
tion! 

Don't give the impression, however, 
you merely want to sell a ticket for the 
money. You do want the money, true. 
But you want something else more. You 
want an audience! Urge all ticket buyers 
to see the play. If they offer to buy a 
ticket but say they cannot come, ask 
them to give that ticket to someone else. 


If the publicity manager does his job 
well, the task of the Sales Manager is far 
more effective. He must see to it that 
once people hear about the play they 
buy tickets. He selects a large and ener- 
getic staff of salespeople who will cam- 


paign throughout the school and goom- 
munity. 


Perhaps every member of the drama 
class will be asked to serve on this com- 
mittee, for everybody can sell at least 
three to five tickets to his own family 
and friends. The sales manager issues 
tickets to the various members of his 
staff, and keeps careful record of tickets 
issued and money turned in. He holds 
frequent meetings, constantly checking 
progress, collecting money, and making 
suggestions. 
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A good sales campaign is as intensive 
as the publicity campaign. Staff members 
not only contact their own family and 
friends, but appear in front of classes, 
downtown service clubs, other schools, 
business establishments, P. T. A. groups, 
and wherever else tickets may be sold. 
The sales manager will map out the 
campaign and assign each member to 
certain duties. Publicity and sales man- 
agers must work together to avoid cov- 
ering the same group. 

The function of the House Manager 
is often forgotten by drama groups, for 
the school maintains a custodian staff 
that does this job with varying degrees 
of efficiency. Often, however, the ap- 
pointment of a student house manager 
will increase the effectiveness with which 
this job is done. 

The house manager is responsible for 
the safety, comfort, and convenience of 
the audience. The importance of this 
task should not be underestimated, for 
people will be more likely to return for 
another play in a comfortable audito- 
rium. 

The house manager makes sure that 
all exit lights are on and all fire exits 
clear. He sees that fire extinguishers 
are where they belong and checked for 
recency of filling, and that all staff 
members are instructed in what to do 
in case of emergency. 

He must check the auditorium to be 
sure it is clean and presentable looking, 
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that lights are turned on before the aud- 
ience arrives, that rest rooms are clean 
and well provided for, and that no detail 
has been overlooked to be sure the audi- 
ence is comfortable. This often involves 
a considerable amount of discretion on 
his part, for he must enlist the aid of 
the custodian staff and make them also 
feel the importance of a properly con- 
ducted auditorium. If the auditorium is 
too hot or too cold he adjusts according- 
ly. Often he can be of service by set- 
ting up a check room, or lost and found 
department, if necessary. 

Either he or the sales manager will 
set up a box office on performance night 
and secure ticket takers. He may be in 
charge of the usher staff. If so, it is his 
responsibility to see that they are at- 
tractively dressed, courteous, and good 
representatives of their school. 

Often the house manager can discover 
many little ways to increase the audi- 
ence’s enjoyment of the play. For in- 
stance, an alert house manager discover- 
ed recently that the audience was not 
all in their seats when the curtain rose 
after intermission. So, for the next per- 
formance, the head usher went through 
the lobby just before curtain time strik- 
ing a gong borrowed from the orches- 
tra and saying: “Curtain going up!” This 
informed the audience the curtain was 
about to rise, and eliminated that horri- 
ble opening few minutes when many 
people were scooting past their neigh- 
bors to their seats while the actors were 
trying to be heard. 

Finally, the house manager is the all- 
around “trouble shooter” for the produc- 
tion. If there are any complaints con- 
cerning the handling of the audience 
they are referred to him. If the ushers 
run out of programs, he sees to it that 
they get more. If something is lost, he 
must find it. In short, he is the com- 
pany’s representative to the public, and 
upon his tact, diplomacy, and skill will 
often depend the good will of the audi- 
ence. 

Do not be discouraged if all your ef- 
forts attract only a few additional pa- 
trons. Remember that people are crea- 
tures of habit, and habits cannot be 
changed overnight. If your compaign 
brings only a slight increase in attend- 
ance, it has been a success. Repeat your 
efforts for the next production, and you 
will have another increase. Time after 
time, show after show, you will see your 
audiences build up until your drama 
group, instead of being small and inac- 
tive, becomes one of. the most vital, pop- 
ular, and important departments in the 
school! 
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BRIEF VIEWS= 


“=| By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


LUTE SONG, adapted by Ruth Sergel from 
the original musical by Will Irwin and Syd- 
ney Howard. 3-act drama based upon the 
old Chinese script of Kao-Tong-kKia; Dra- 
matic Pub. Co.; 9M, 6W, many extras. Roy- 
alty: upon application. Settings: curtain set 
with changes of furniture pieces and symbolic 
Chinese properties. 

In a prologue and eleven scenes, this charm- 
ingly simple script retells the story of Tsai- 
Young the scholar, who is driven by his father 
to leave his wife Tchao-ou-Niang and seek his 
fortune at the Emperor’s court, where he is 
forced into a marriage with the daughter of 
the Preceptor, Prince Nieou. His loving wife 
is forced to remain with his parents, care for 
them through famine, old age, illness, and 
finally death, without help from him—or them. 
Yet she remains constant, and they are finally 
reunited through the help of Tsai’s understand- 
ing royal wife. 

A simple setting, arranged by the traditional 
Chinese property men with a minimum of 
properties, will be easily managed by any 
group, although the number of costumes, many 
of them elaborate ones, may perhaps pose a 
problem. The satisfaction of doing a non-realis- 
tic production, however, should prove ample 
reward to the enterprising group who will at- 
tempt a venture into pure theatre; for the roles 
are excellent, the plot mature, and the dialogue, 
though a bit classically aloof, emotionally mov- 
ing withal. Only troupes who have previously 
freed themselves from the tyranny of realism 
will appreciate the full possibilities of this 


ylay. 

MY THREE ANGELS by Sam and Bella Spe- 
wack. 3-act comedy; Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice; 7M, 3W. Royalty: upon application. Set- 
ting: living room adapted to the tropical cli- 
mate of French Guiana. 

This satire on good and evil has many of 
the provocative qualities of previous similar 
attempts, such as Arsenic and Old Lace. Three 
French convicts are helping shopkeeper Felix 
Ducotel repair his roof. When they inadvertently 
discover that he is threatened with discharge by 
his heartless employer and that his charming 
daughter is being jilted by the employer's 
nephew, they are inspired by the spirit of 
Christmas—and their natural love of meddling 
and promoting—to take a hand. They arrange 
an “accident” to kill off the employer and, 
when the nephew is unexpectedly caught in the 
same trap, prepare the girl to survive the shock. 
Having the their Christmas cheer, they de- 
part, vowing to have another “wonderful” 
Christmas next year. Everything about this play 
is delightfully different: the setting with its 
tropical thatched roof and bamboo curtains 
instead of walls, the 1910 costumes, the under- 
standing and sometimes-soft murderers, and of 
course the amusingly satirical plot and lines. 
Roles are not at all beyond competent high- 
school actors, and should be a delight to both 
cast and audience. 

A DOUBLE BARRELLED DETECTIVE 
STORY, adapted by Robert St. Clair from the 
story by Mark Twain. 3-act mystery; Row 
Peterson; 8M, 7W, extras optional. Royalty: 
upon application. Settings: lobby of a rustic 
hotel-tavern in Colorado around 1900 and a 
small insert, the corner of a New England 
parlor. 

Mark Twain’s bumptious spoofing of detec- 
tive novels in general and the Sherlock Holmes 
stories in particular has been brought to life 
in this more than adequate dramatization. A 
producer must remember, however, that only 
by mock-serious treatment could the chief in- 
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of extrasensory sight and smell (his mother 
was attacked by a blood-hound!), Holmes’ ap- 
pearance in Colorado and his final vanquishing 
by a young amateur, the “coincidence” of the 
identity of Flint Buckner as the long-lost 
Jacob Fuller. Under proper direction these big 
scenes should be most exciting and could be 
equally amusing. If there is any danger in the 
script, it is that the author presents many of 
the scenes and characters in such a straight- 
forward manner that the unwary director might 
be trapped into presenting the play at face 
value and forget the tongue-in-cheek tone 
which pervades the book and should underline 
the play. 

Characters are interesting and usually care- 
fully developed. Costumes and settings may be 
troublesome to some groups who lack the 
Western spirit of pioneer daring and determina- 
tion. On the whole, however, this play should 
be a popular one in many places. 

THE VELVET PLAIN by Cecil Willis. 2-act 
comedy-drama; Samuel French; 13M, 9W. 
Royalty: $25. Setting: a multiple set showing 
the front yard and living room of a middle- 
class home. 

The winner of the National Collegiate Play- 
writing Contest sponsored by Samuel French, 
this play surely seems to merit the honor in 
most respects. It has an adult theme that 
many writers—and perhaps some _ producing 
groups—might hesitate to tackle: racial intoler- 
ance in the South. What is more significant 
is the fact that the play, although it does bring 
its specific incident to a temporary close, does 
not offer any easy or glib solutions to the prob- 
lem as a whole. The necessity of a functional 
religion and a willingness to live by it regard- 
less of pressure is of course pointed up; but an 
individual’s concrete application of his Chris- 
tion principles to the crises of life is left to 
himself. 

When a visiting minister to a small southern 
town’s religious meeting turns out to be a 
Negro, who naturally cannot be housed or fed 
anywhere in the town, the white family who 
finally takes him in is subjected to virtual boy- 
cott by the rest of the community. How the 
Wilsons accept the challenge and humorously 
defeat the opposition makes for an exciting and 
entertaining story. Mixed in with all the humor 
is the serious undercurrent of the viciousness 
of intolerance as it affects not only the perse- 
cuted but also the persecuting. The characters 
are a decided rung about the average types, 
although they should be within range of talent- 
ed amateurs. The setting will not be easy for 
most schools; but a Mielziner-type constructivist 
set could eliminate the realistically complete 
house called for. Costumes of around 1900 are 
usually available in most communities. The 
finished product should be worth the extra 
effort. 

FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE by Robert Orth. 3- 
act fantasy-comedy; Walter Baker; 8M, 5W. 
Royalty, $10. Settings: two realistic living 
rooms and a simple insert called a “waiting 
place.” 

If you are searching for a different play that 
is not too difficult to act, perhaps this one will 
be the answer. The idea of a man who is sus- 
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pended between heaven and earth and must 
finish a job on earth to prove his right to ac- 
mission to heaven is not new of course but 
most of these plays have been more difficult 
to produce than this latest one. The two living 
rooms are not impossible for even the most lim- 
ited circumstances, and the “waiting place” 
just outside heaven’s gates may be suggested 
with a simple book-flat and a bench that are 
correctly lighted. On the other hand, the more 
ambitious troupes can go as far as they like 
in all the settings. Costumes are modern. 

Eric is returned to earth to help Gerald do- 
velop into a normal boy who pays at least 
as much attention to girls as to his studies. Al- 
though Eric is thwarted by Gerald himself, | is 
girl Jeannine, her virile father, and even a 
helpful actress whom Jeannine’s father imports 
to push matters a bit, he comes through at thie 
end and gets Gerald safely into the net of 
Jeannine and their families. Although it all 
seems pretty much a tempest in a teapot, thie 
teapot proves to be a pleasant place to spend 
an entertaining evening. 

TIME FOR ROMANCE by Alice Gerstenberg. 
3-act comedy; Longmans, Green; 1OW. Roy- 
alty: $25. Setting: the consulting room of a 
fashionable shop. 

To directors who are aware of the scarcity 
of plays for women only and of the dubious 
quality of many now available, this reissue of 
an older play may be a welcomed relief. Al- 
though not top-notch Gerstenberg as we have 
come to know and value many of her works, 
this script still has many qualities that lift it 
far above the level of the average all-girl 
show: maturity in theme and plot, excellent 
characterizations, smooth dialogue, and interest. 
The story concerns Cynthia Clyde, successful 
career girl who has made her father’s interior 
decorating shop even more profitable and fam- 
ous than it was when he was alive, and her 
conflict between a creative career and marriage. 
Although the men in her life never appear, they 
seem very real to us, via telephone conversa- 
tions and repeated discussions about them. The 
characters who do appear are interesting, alive, 
and real, even though some of them are seen 
but for a brief moment. If you must work with 
girls only, don’t neglect investigating this play. 
GIRL CRAZY, adapted by Anne C. Martens, 

Newt Mitzman, and William Dalzell from 

the musical comedy by Bolton, McGowan, 

and the Gershwins. 3-act comedy; Dramatic 

Pub. Co.; 10M, 8W, optional extras. Royalty: 

$25. Setting: a ranch living room in Arizona. 

An old favorite among musicals has here 
been transformed into an entertaining play that 
still revolves around the problems of a New 
York playboy to comply with his father’s will 
by spending a year on the old family ranch 
before he inherits the estate, to turn the run- 
down place into a paying Dude ranch, and, 
above all, to prove to the local belle, Molly 
Gray, that he is not entirely worthless but may 
be good husband material. The juxtaposition of 
the New Yorkers and Brooklynites with beth 
the good and bad products of the glorious free 
west still makes for amusing contrasts and 
plenty of laughs. Although the going is rouzh 
all the way, no one will ever doubt that Danny 
will succeed in all his endeavors before the ]:st 
curtain. The hypnotizing scenes are still a bit 
irritating, however, even for such a_ purely 
theatrical piece of hokum as this. The cast is 
flexible, allowing some cutting or doubling if 
desired, or some additions. The boys should 
especially like creating the roles of the western- 
ers. The set is simple, although adult-sized 
Hopalong costumes may be hard to find in some 
places. 
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